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1. Of the Antiquity of the Primates on the | 
Earth's Surface. 


Ir we admit as proved, the conclusions of | 


have translated the passage, and their inter- 
pretation has been generally adopted; and 
as it is just possible to find in this term the 
root or origin of the word Cephus, Cepus, 
Cerpus, or Cebus, which Aristotle employed 
to designate an Ethiopian Ape, probably the 
P. Ruber, thus it may be that this species 
has been known for more than 3000 years. 

The first Greek poets, Homer and Hesiod, 
having never seen Apes in the countries in 
which they inhabited or travelled, have made 
no allusion to these animals in their com- 
parisons, or in the characteristics of the 
countries and nations of which they speak. 

Herodotus, who often mentions the produc- 
tions of those countries he describes (“* Mel- 
pomeéne,” lib. iv., cap. 91); speaking of 
Libya, inhabited by labourers, he says, that 
towards the west are many wild beasts, and 
amongst others the Cynocephali and Ace- 
phali \iii., iv., p. 253) ; and in supposing 
that these really were Apes of which Herodotus 
meant to speak in this passage, which, how- 
ever, is very doubtful, by reason of the 
Acephali, and other extraordinary beings he 
has associated with them, it is worthy of 
remark, that amongst the animals considered 
as sacred by the Egyptians, Herodotus says 
absolutely nothing of the Cynocephali, an 
animal which with them was quite sym- 
bolical. 

From the period of the conquests of Alex- 


Lichtenstein, the ancients, from Aristotle to | ander, in India, in Persia, and Egypt, we 
Philostorgus—that is to say, for the space of find traces of the existence of several species 
1000 years—must have become acquainted of Apes in the writings of the ancients. 

with many species of Apes knowa to us| Ctesias, who lived in the time of Zeno- 
at present, seeing that he considered the phon, and who wrote a work on India, of 
number to be 22; but it is not to be con-| which an extract alone has reached us in 
cealed that the proofs in support of such an Photius, speaks only of two kinds of Apes; 


opinion are by no means complete. 
As Palestine, probably, did not support) 
more Apes formerly than now, it is not sur- 
prising that the Bible should make no men- 
tion of these animals, with the exception of 
two passages, whilst speaking of the objects | 
brought from Tharsis by the fleets of Solomon. 
It has been, in fact, supposed that the Ke- 
phims* were merely Apes, as the Septuagint 
* In the passage of the book of Kings, 
speaking of the objects which Solomon's 
from Tharsis, the word Kophim 


the one small with a very long tail (four 
cubits, without doubt a mistake), and the 
other species, as forming a nation of men, 


dwelling in the mountains of India, with the 


head of a dog, teeth longer than these ani- 
mals, nails like them, but longer and more 


is employed without any qualifying expres- 
sion ; so that it is, without doubt, only from 
the analogy existing between Kophim and 
Cephus, that the Septuagint have thus trans- 
lated the term Kophim ; but in all this there 
is nothing — in, 


| 

| 

| 
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rounded, clothing themselves with the skins 
of animals, and barking instead of speaking, 
called by the Indians Calystra, which, in his 
opinion, means Cynocephali ; and he further 
adds, that male and female have tails like 
dogs, but longer and more hairy. 

In the first species we may, to a certain 
extent, recognise, with M. Lichtenstein, the 
P. Maurus ; but we cannot admit the second 
to have been the P. Cynocephalus, which is 
exclusively African. I should prefer to con- 
sider it to have been the P. Silenus, whose 
muzzle projects greatly, and which inhabits 
the high mountains of India. This conjecture 
is, at least, somewhat more plausible than that 
of M. Baehr, who, in his commentary on 
Ctesias, ado the opinion of Herren, in 
his history of the commerce of the ancients, 
that the Cynocephalus was a Parian, arrived 
at the lowest point of degradation ; or even 
than that of Malte-Brun, who considered 
them the type of the Oceanic Negros; the 
opinion of Belin de Ballu, although less 
extraordinary, since he imagined it to be 
merely an Ape, the Orang-Outan, cannot, 
notwithstanding, be adopted ; first, by reason 
of the presence of the tail, which is alto- 
gether wanting in the Orang-Outan, and 
then, by reason of the country, which is en- 
tirely different. 

If it were true what Pliny has said of the 
immense resources put at the disposal of 
Aristotle by his pupil Alexander, we ought to 
find in the different works of this celebrated 
man some new details respecting the Apes of 
India ; but it is not so, and the little that he 
refers evidently to African species. 

fact, he speaks merely of the Pithecos, of 
the Cynocephalos, and of the Kebos ; and the 
word Choiropithecos is merely mentioned. 

We have seen above, that Aristotle, speak- 
ing of Apes generally, had perfectly charac- 
terised them, by saying, that their nature 
was ambiguous between man and quadru- 
peds; and in this case he always employs 
the term Pithecos: his generalities, also, 
respecting the internal and external organisa- 
tion of Apes, were very exact; so that it 
is fair to infer that he speaks of the most 
common sort of Ape known to the inhabitants 
of the shores of the Mediterranean, and the 
easiest to be obtained—that is to say, the 
Magot. And to confirm this conjecture, it 
may be added, that Aristotle says positively, 
that the Ape has no tail, or merely a ves- 
tige.* The Kebos he distinguishes from the 
Ape, because it has a tail; and the Cyno- 
cephalus is made like an Ape, but is stronger 
and larger, more ferocious, with stronger 
teeth, and a muzzle approaching that of the 
dog. Now, from all this, may we not infer 


* M. Ebrenberg (Symbol. Physica, arti- 
cle du Sim. Pyrrhonotos) thinks that this 
term in Aristotle means not a species, but a 
tribe of Apes; but I know not on what he 
founds the opinion. 
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that the Cynocephalus of Aristotle was 
merely an adult Magot? 

In respect to the Choiropithecos, the ety- 
mology of the term merely shows that Aris- 
totle intended speaking of an Ape; for he 
does not speak of it as of the preceding whilst 
mentioning the Apes, but only in his descrip- 
tion of the Chameleon, which, he says, has a 
muzzle like that of the Pig-Ape. Thus, 
notwithstanding that modern zoologists are 
unanimous in considering this expression of 
Aristotle as implying an Ape with muzzle 
and tail somewhat like the Pig (P. Porca- 
rius), several scientific men have declined 
offering an opinion. After all, may it not 
be a Cynocephalus ? 

In respect to the three real A the 
Pithecus has generally been considered as 
the P. Innus or the Magot, the P. Sylranus 
of M. Lichtenstein, which, however, is only 
a young Magot; the Cynocephalos as the 
Papio; and the Kebos as the P. Ruber; 
species which all originally belonged to and 
are still found in Africa, 

What Agatharchides has said of Apes in 
the second chapter of his work on the Red 
Sea, leads us to the same conclusion. In 
fact, this peripatetic philosopher informs 
us, that there came from the countries of the 
Troglodytes and from Ethiopia three kinds 
of Apes to Alexandria—the Sphinx, the 
Cynocephalos, and the Kebos. 

Agatharchides described the Sphinx, pro- 
bably the young (Sumia Hamadryas) as en- 
tirely covered with hair, of a gentle and 
peaceful nature, and susceptible of astonish- 
ing education. 

The Cynocephalos he describes as of a 
hideous aspect, though of human resem- 
blance, having the face of the Dog, a sharp 
voice, and astameable character; and this 
can only be the Papio. 

Finally, the third species of the height of 
the Dorcas, with a face like the Lion, and 
body of the Panther of variegated colour, 
whence the name has been derived, accord- 
ing to Agatharchides ; so that we may trace 
to this author the etymology of the word 
Kebos, as derived from a garden ; and, conse- 
quently, the idea of Buffon, and of several 
other zoologists who have endeavoured to 
represent the Kebos of the ancients, as the 
P. Mona of Linn., being a Guenon, the most 
variegated as to colour. 

Strabo, still following the example of an- 
cient historians and geographers, in charac- 
terising the countries he describes by their 
principal productions, must have copied 
Artemidorus who copied Agatharchides, in 
speaking of the Red Sea and of Ethiopia ; and 
this has most certainly happened in respect 
to the Sphinx, Cynocephalus, and the Cebus; 
only it is evident that the Cynocephalus is 
actually the Pithecus Hamadryas, since, he 
says, that thisanimal was worshipped by the 
Hermapolitans. He makes the same remark 
in respect to the Cebus, revered by the in- 
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habitants of Babylon near Memphis ; but he | 
adds, that this Ape had a face resembling | 
the Satyr, and that it is intermediate be- | 
tween the Dog and Bear ; which renders it, 
doubtful that the Cebus of Strabo was a, 
species of Giuenon. 

We have proof, also, in this celebrated 
geographer, that the Pithecus of Aristotle 
was the Magot, since, in describing Northern 
Africa, he says, that Possidonius relates, 
that whilst travelling by sea from Cudis to 
Italy, he saw a very great number of Apes 
in the forests clothing the coast of that part 
of Libya. Now, Strabo uses the word 
Pithecos, and the Ape, which is almost still 
exclusively found upon that coast, is the 
Magot. 

Bat it is in this author that we find em- 
ployed, for the first time, the term Cercopi- 
thecos, applied to an Indian Ape of such a 
height, and occupying the woody mountains 
traversed by Alexander's army in entering | 
India, that for a moment the soldiers believed 
them to be the enemy's troops. From the 
name used by Strabo this must have been an 
Ape with a tail, and, probably, the same 
species as those spoken of by Ctesias. 

Diodorus, of Sicily, makes some remarks 
in his universal history respecting several 
Apes, but alludes always to those of Ethiopia. 
Thus, according to him, there exists, in the 
country of the Troglodytes, the Sphinx, some- 
what like the figures representing it, but 
a little larger, and its nature fits it for various 
exercises and for instruction, (Book v.) 

He speaks also of the Cynocephalas as 
having a certain resemblance to an il-formed 
man, but whose eyebrows gave it a stern 
aspect; he says that it is an untameable ani- | 
mal, extremely ferocious, and without reason 
(book iii., chap. 35); and yet Cicero, in his 
letter to Atticus ( Lettres a Atticus V1.), in- 
forms us, that in his time the Cynocephalus 
could be tamed, since Vadius, whose absurd 
luxury Cicero describes, had one in his car- 
riage preceding him. The Cynocephalus of 
Vadius was, without doubt, a Hamadryas. 

Pliny and Elien, important compilers, 
whose works we proceed to examine with a 
reference to this point, having written with 
other views than the preceding authors, may 
be naturally supposed to have added to the 
stock of hnowledge requisite for determining 
what were the Apes known to the ancients, 
But, unfortunately, the one kept in view 
merely a sketch of the universe, and of its 
productions in relation to man ; and the other, 
a kind of critique on the views of mankind 
and of society, by exposing the qualities, true 
or false, attributed to animals by preceding 
authors. . 


Of these two historians of nature, Pliny 
was evidently more of the zoologist; and 
we shall commence with him, including his 
abbreviata of Solin, 

In Pliny's work, the Apes, under the term 
Simis, are described generally, or almost 
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generally, with a reference to their resem- 
blance to man, and in respect to their or- 
ganisation, absolutely as Aristotle did for 
the Pithecos ; Pliny saw, then, in the form 
of the feet and hands, the characteristics of 
these animals, and their differences he drew 
from a consideration of the tail. 

In respect to the species noted by him, 
we observe, in the number of those already 
stated as belonging to Ethiopia, the Sphinr, 
the Cynecephali, and the Cephi; but to the 
description of each of these some new notes 
have been added. 

The Sphinges, he says, are of a brown co- 
lour, and they preserve their food in cheek- 
pouches ; according to Solin, they have a sort 
of hairy scalp, and are docile so far as to 
forget their ferocity: this, without doubt, 
was the Pith. Hamadryas. 

The Cynocephali are the most ferocious of 
Apes, and the commonest of all in Ethiopia; 
this remark is made by Solin. Now this is, 
of course, the common Baboon. 

The Cephi as named by the inhabitants of 
Ethiopia, from whence they come, seem un- 
able to live in any climate but their own.* 

An individual of this species was exhibited 
at Rome, in the games given by Pompey at 
the inauguration of his theatre, 55 years before 
our Saviour, and has not been seen since 
that time. 

To the number of species which had not 
till then been pointed out, Pliny enumerates 
the Cercopitheci, natives of Ethiopia, having 
a long tail, as their name implies ; and by 
which, according to Solin, they differ onl 
from Apes, having a black head, pollen | 
hair, and a voice very different from that of 
the other species. 

The Satyrs he includes with the Sphinges, 
and the Cephi amongst the species having 
cheek-pouches, and he describes them 
as of a milder nature than the Simie, 
and especially than the Cynocephali; to 
which Solin adds, that they are agreeable in 
their appearance and full of grimace. 

The Callithriz, Pliny describes as be- 
ing peculiar to Ethiopia, and unable to 
exist anywhere else, differing, in his opinion, 
in almost every respect from the Cynoce- 
phali, the Satyrs, and the Sphinges, and hav- 
ing a beard and a broadly-dilated tail at its 
commencement, which Solindescribes merely 
as being larger. Now, in fact, is not this 
animal the Patas, or the Grivet, whose tail 
is, in fact, enlarged by the long hairs which 
terminate it’ But, in this case, we must cor- 
rect Pliny, supposing him to have meant 
the distal termination of the tail when he 
said the origin, or setting on, as it is com- 
monly called, 

Pliny next speaks of the Egypans, in his 
description of Mauritania, as dwelling in 
those parts of the Atlas looking to the south, 


* Botta has remarked, that the Patas 
(P. Ruber) is altogether in this case. 
3E2 


| 
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and with the Satyrs joining in lascivious | quoting Pindar, who in the alluded 
dances to the sound of flutes and drums ; and | to by Elien speaks only of Goats. 

these animals M. Lichtenstein supposes to| To Elien we owe the knowledge, pretty 
have been the P. Troglodytes, or Chim-| nearly certain, of the species, by his very 
panzée : which opinion, however, isextremely | complete description of the Kepos. In fact, 
doubtful, this species being found only on | he informs us (book xvii., cap. 8), according 
the coast of Angola. One might rather sup- | to Pythagoras (de Mari Rubro), that the Ape 
pose the remark to apply better to the half- which he supposes to have been named 
savage Egypans, who, Pliny says, are found Cephus, from the variety of its colours, and 
towards the Niger, amongst the Negro na- which may be compared to a garden, an 


tions, since the Chimpanzée is of that coun- 
try ; but still this is quite hypothetical. 
Finally: Pliny makes new mention only 
of one Indian Ape, entirely white, hunted by 
the Orsiens, and which, very probably, was 
the P. Entellus; but he did not forget the 
history of the Cynocephali of India, men- 
tioned above by Ctesias, and which Solin, 
by a strange error, pointed out by M. Jules 
de Xivrey, ascribed to Megasthenes. 

We find a new proof that Elien did not 
know Pliny’s work, and that he drew from 
sources unknown to Pliny, by the manner 
in which he speaks of Apes. 


ployed by Eliea, as it had been by his prede- 
cessors Aristotle and Pliny, ia a considerable 


ence to these animals concerning their intel- 
ligence, address, malice, and lascivious habits. 
Elien, for example, speaks after Endemus 
of the Pitheci in Egypt* escaping the vora- 
city of cats, by taking refuge at the extre- 
mity of branches, and even by suspending 
themselves to them. 


he saw act as coachman, using both whip 
and reins correctly ; and he takes notice of 
another Ape, who, having observed the nurse 
wash a child, and supposing that he might 
do the same, poured over the infant a vessel 
full of boiling water, which of course caused 
its death. 

Of other species designated by particular 
names, Klien mentions only the Sphinges 
and the Satyrs as the more gentle. 

The Cynocephalus is repeatedly spoken 
of, but always as an Egyptian animal, with 
the exception of the reference made above 
by Ctesias to the Indian Cynocephalus, book 
iv., cap. 46; for example, when he remarks 
that the Cynocephalus was a sacred animal 
of the Hermopolitans (lib. vi., cap. 10), and 
the uncommon degree of instruction which 
the Egyptians had succeeded in bestowing 
upon him, such as a knowledge of letters, 
playing on the flute, on the harp, dancing and 
begging. To this species, also, he ascribes 
the sexual connection with women, by mis- 
* According to what we have heard from 
M. Botta, Apes are not found in the valley 
of the Nile before reaching Dongola; and the 
first species is the (irivet, living especially 


on the fruits, 


The name of Pithecos is, however, em- 


number of passages, having a general refer. | 


He mentions, in ano- | 
ther passage, the address of an Ape, whom | 


etymology which Saumaise ridicules (Exer- 


‘cit. Plin. p. 216), and which Bochart, for 


good reasons, rejected, (Hieroz. 1, lib. iii., 
cap. 30), had the head, and back, as far as 
the tail, of a bright lively red, with some 
golden-coloured hairs intermingled ; the face 
white, as far as the cheeks, separated by 
golden-coloured bands from the neck, which, 
anteriorly, was white as far as the chest, as 
was also the belly and the pectoral limbs, 


‘the pelvian limbs being black. Elien adds, 


that this Ape was of the size of a large dog, 
and the form of the muzzle did not differ 
much from that of the Cynocephalus. 

It was, no doubt, this variety in colour 
which induced Buffon to consider the Kepos 
as identical with the Pithecus Mona of Lin- 
newus ; whilst Schreber, and afterwards Erx- 
leben, considered it to be the Pithecus 
Ruber, which opinion has been very gene- 
rally adopted,—M. Geo. Cuvier, amongst 
others, in his notes on Pliny, and even by 
M. Ehrenberg,—for his Simia Pyrrhonotos 
appears tous merely a male Patas; more- 
over, these three species are equally common 
in Abyssynia. 

But there exists in Elien traces of species 
which had not been noticed before his ime, 
or at least not in a positive manner. 

The White Apes, presented by the Indians 
to their king, were unquestionably of the 
same species of which Pliny has spoken, 
and which we suppose to be the S. Entellus 
of Dufresne, and vot the Simia Atys of 
Audebert, which was only an Albino Ma- 
caque. 

We refer to the same species, which, in 
fact, is often of a dull red; the red Apes 
brought at the same time with the white 
ones, according to Elien (book xv., cap. 14); 
but which, he adds, are too lascivious to be 
carried into the cities. 

The black Apes, mentioned in the same 
place, and on the same occasion, were, per- 
haps, the P.Silenus,as Erxlebenthought ; and 
in that case, we must refer them to the same 
species, the Ape of which Elien has spoken 
(book xvii., cap. 39), after Megasthenes, 
as living in the Indian prairics, having the 
height of the largest dogs; the hair of the 
head, beard, and face white, all the rest 
black, with the tail five cubits long (without 
doubt an error of the translator), and termi- 
nated by a parcel of hairs ( Leonina). 

Perhaps, also, that Ape may be of the 


on the Doum palm (Palmiero Doums) and same species of which he speaks in book 


xvi., cap. 10, and which he describes as also 
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inhabiting prairies, of the size of the Hyrca- 
nian dogs, with hair on the head, and a beard 
like the Satyrs, a lion's tail ( Leonina), the 
body white beneath, the head and extremity 
of the tail yellow, according to the translation 
of Schneider. 

Elien adds, that the Indians placed cooked 
rice at the entrance of the villages, and that 
these Apes ate it without fear, and returned 
to the woods. 

I am also much inclined to refer to the P. 
Silenus, that Ape of which Elien speaks 
(book xvi., cap. 21), as inhabiting the woody 
mountains on the confines of India, where it 
is difficult to take them, so alert are they ia 
escaping to the inaccessible places, and 
which are said to have a strong resemblance 
to Satyrs, the body covered with hair, with 
a tail like that of a horse ; and also those 
already mentioned, which were seeo in such 
numbers by Alexander’s army, reported by 
Elien, after Clitargue,in book vii., cap. 15. 

Notwithstanding the etymology of the 
word Onocentaure, still used by Elien (book 
xvii., cap. 9,) to characterise an animal men- 


tioned by Pythagoras, quoted by Cretes, as 
Elien himself observes, it is difficult to avoid 
still recognising in it a kind of Ape, as M. 
Lichtenstein has done. In fact, although 
the description, which is diffuse, informs us 
that this animal had all the anterior parts of 
the body,—the mouth, hairs surrounding the 
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Leervure 
DISEASES OF THE SCLEROTICA, 


Tue sclerotica, like other fibrous tissues, 
is but feebly organised, it exhibits no ap- 
pearance of blood-vessels, and possesses 
but little sensibility. Moreover, its fane- 
tion is merely protective, since itis only a 
case, or covering, for the defence of the 
more delicate and transparent textures which 
it surrounds ; accordingly, as in this class 
of tissues generally, it is but rarely found 
to be the seat of morbid action. But, as the 
sclerotica, undoubtedly, possesses a certain 
amount of vascularity, it is, therefore, liable 
to infammation; a condition which, occur- 


/ring in this structure, is technically named 


sclerotitis. 
Inflammation of the sclerotica is a some- 


face, the neck, breast, mamma, arms, aud | what rare affection ; the symptoms which 
hands ofa man ; but that the back, loins, belly, | denote its existence are not materially differ- 
and legs resembled those of the Ass, as well! ent from those observed in the other forms 
as the colour, which was grey, and some-| of ophthalmia, such as increased vascularity, 
what whitish upon the sides; Elien adds, | intolerance of light, lacrymation, and pain 
that the pectoral limbs, of an ash colour,!in the organ and contiguous parts ; modi- 
performed a double function ; first, walking | fied, somewhat, in the manner I shall pro- 
on, and secondly, for prehension, and for | ceed to explain, 

carrying food to the mouth, which proves| Aad first, I shall speak ef the peculiar ap- 
that it was an Ape. In respect to the opinion | pearance of the ressels of the sclerotica when 
of Lichtenstein, that the Onocentaure was inflammation exists. The vessels discerned 
the Wou-Wou, a kind of Gibbon, derived | upon the surface of the sclerotica, as I 
probably from its grey colour, it is enough to | formerly noticed, are of a pale rose, or pink 


remark, that the Onocentaure was Ethiopian, 
and the Gibbons are exclusively Indian, and 
especially insular India. 

Arrien, like his predecessors, in his Peri- 
plus of the Red Sea, says, that in the country 
which he calls Dachmades, there were in the 
lofty mountains many sorts of savage ani- 
mals; amongst which he quotes several 
genera of Cynocephali, including, without 
doubt, the Sphynx and Satyrus, 


Suretcat Orerations.—Cruelty and the 
art of surgery are deemed synonymous. And 
every surgeon, of any fame as an operator, 
will never fail to have his ample share of vi- 
tuperation. In this regard, what he loses out 
of one pocket will fallinto the other. And 
amongst hands, he may as well pocket the 


affront.— Atkinson's Bibliography, 


colour, deep-seated, few in number, and 
somewhat tortuous towards the periphery of 
the eyeball, but exceedingly numerous 
minute, and run in straight lines as they ap- 
proach the margin of the cornea; whereas, 
those of the conjunctiva are of a deep red, or 
carmine colour, superficial, moveable with 
the loose conjunctiva, and generally tortuous, 
or reticulated throughout. 

But, it is not to be imagined, that, on 
every occasion where these pink-coloured 
vessels are observed, there is necessarily 
sclerotitis present, for they are frequently 
noticed traversing the surface of the sclero+ 
tica when that tunic is free from disease. 
A large proportion of these vessels are 
destined to convey blood into the interior of 
the eye,—to the iris ; and hence, they may 
display a considerable amount of excite- 
ment without the sclerotica being necessarily 
implicated in their disordered action. The 
iris, you will recollect, has its vascular sup- 
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ply from two sources, viz., from the internal | rose colour. Oa the other hand, if the pink- 
and external ciliary arteries. The internal | coloured vessels are observed without any 
(long) ciliaries ran between the choroid and | coloration of the sclerotica, and without 
sclerotica, and give off very few, if any,| the pink zone, we may usually be satisfied 
branches in their passage ; so, likewise, the | that neither sclerotitis nor iritis exists, 

external ciliaries pass between the sclero- Intolerance of light and lacrymation are 
tica and conjunctiva, and also give off but! also,in general, marked symptoms of sclero- 
very few branches. The sclerotica itself is,| titis: whether they arise directly from the 
probably, chiefly supplied from the vessels | inflamed condition of the sclerotica, or are 
of the choroid, which may be seen to run | to be attributed to the inflammation of the 
from the latter into the former membrane ;| conjunctiva and cornea that so generally 
but, there can be little doubt that the sclero- | accompanies it, is not very material. They 
tica likewise receives some branches from | are, at all events, almost invariably observed 
the external ciliaries, particularly at its an- | in the acute stage of sclerotitis ; iodeed, in- 
terior portion, where these vessels penetrate _flammation of any portion of the visual organ 
it in their passage to the interior of the but rarely exists without the presence of 
globe. these symptoms: the intensity with which 
The fact that these vessels perforate the | they present themselves varies exceedingly 
sclerotica, which they do just posteriorto its | in different persons, probably depending 
junction with the cornea, sufficiently ex- | upon the amount of irritability of the indi- 


plains the reason why they are always so | vidual affected. 

Strikingly developed in cases of iritis; and| The pain which is experienced in sclero- 
we can readily understand ihat sclerotitis  titis differs considerably from that observed 
ean hardly exist without their being simi- in ordinary conjunctivitis, In the latter af- 
larly excited. Bat these arenot the only mor- | fection, the uneasiness complained of is 
bid conditions in which the pink-coloured | usually compared to that produced by the 
vessels are observed ; they frequently become | presence of a foreign particle in contact with 
visible after conjunctivitis has existed for the surface of the eye; whereas, in sclero- 
some time ; thas, it is very common to notice | titis, the pain is generally of a dull, aching, 
them ino protracted cases of catarrhal and or of a pulsative character, often coming on 
stromous ophthalmia, and even after injury at night and disappearing in the morning. 
of the conjunctiva and cornea. This is ac- | In sclerotitis, too, there is generally more 
counted for, by the free anastomosis of the pain im the circumorbital regions, and fre- 
two classes of vessels in front of the eye; quently hemicrania. To the character of the 
and it often happens that increased action | pain which the patieat experiences, render- 
in the superficial vessels is in this manner | ing his nights sleepless and unrefreshing, it 
communicated to those deeper seated. In is probably owing that the general system 
such cases, however, we shall be no more sympathises to a much greater extent in this 
justified in saying that sclerotitis exists than affection than in conjunctivitis. Hence, 
that there is iritis also; it is true that, in too, it is that the patient is usually irri- 
many cases, we may regard the presence of table, feverish, and otherwise disturbed in 
these vessels as exhibiting a tendency to the | health, 

extension of morbid action to the sclerotica,| It rarely happens, when the sclerotica is 
or the iris. More than this cannot be as- acutely inflamed, that the morbid action is 
serted, except the diagnostic marks of scle- limited to that membrane. In almost every 
rotitis, or of iritis, be actually present. | case, owing to the free anastomosis of the 
Inflammation, indeed, is not readily in-| vessels, there is more or less conjunctivitis 
daced in fibrous tissues; and, therefore, present, and the cornea is also very fre- 
these pink-coloured vessels may remain ina quently affected, as shown by its vascular, 
state of excitement for a considerable time, nebulous, hazy, or even ulcerated condition. 
without the sclerotica taking on the same The affection of the cornea, whatever its 
morbid action, When éclerotitis actually matare may be, is usually in proportion to 
exists, it is indicated not merely by the pink- that of the conjunctiva, upon which it al- 
coloured vessels on the surface of the mem- ways depends. 

brane, but also by its whole anterior portion,’ In other instances, the disordered action 
as far as the margin of the cornea, becoming spreads internally, and the iris, in particu- 
stained of a deep pink, or even of a lead colour. | lar, is very liable to become the seat ef in- 
But, if these vessels are very numerous and | fammation during the progress of sclerotitis, 
highly injected, as in a case of iritis, with-| its presence being evinced by the contrac- 
out the sclerotica itself being the seat of in-| tion, sluggish movement, or irregular shape 
flammation, the surface of that membrane | of the pupil, change of colour of the iris, 
retains its colourless appearance, and there | opacity of the capsule of the lens, or, in some 
is also a clear white space between the point iostances, secretion of pus into the anterior 
where the vessels penetrate the globe and chamber. Indeed, in a case of sclerotitis, 
the margin of the cornea: this condition there is the same disposition in the iris to 
gives to the front of the eye the appearance | take on the inflammatory action, as is ob- 
of a vascular wreath or zone, of a pink or| served in the cornea when conjunctivitis 
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exists, and for a like reason, viz., that the | no such disease at all,—that inflammation 
vessels supplying the sclerotica are distri- | of the sclerotica is never witnessed ! 
buted to the iris, as those of the conjunctiva; The chief objections brought against the 
run into the texture of the cornea, existence of sclerotitis are three in number, 
Sclerotitis is thought to be mostcommonly | The first relates to the fact, which I have 
induced by exposure to cold, such as pointed wut, that the pink-coloured vessels 
draughts of cold air,damp air, easterly winds, do not properly belong to the sclerotica, 
and the like; in some instances, it resulis The second is, that the vascularity is limited 
from injury to the eye. The probability is, to the anterior portion of the membrane, 
that the causes of sclerotitis are the same The last objection is, that no trace of the 
as those which excite conjunctivitis. Io results of inflammation ever remains in the 
different individuals, we see that exposure sclerotica after the cessation of the pre- 
to the same morbid ageats will produce dis- sumed inflammatory action, such as thicken- 
ordered activa in different textures, some ing or deposition into its texture. 
having the mucous, others the serous, and | With respect to the first of these objec- 
others, again, the fibrous tissues affected. tions, I have said that these vessels are 
The peculiarity is caused by certain siates principally distributed to the iris. At the 
of the constitution which predispose a cer- | same time, however, it cannot be doubted 
tain order of parts to be affected by disease that branches from them are given off into 
in preference to other parts. Thus, in the the substance of the sclerotica, and there- 
affections of the eye, the conjunctiva is apt fore that that membrane frequently parti- 
to participate in the morbid states of the | cipates in the morbid action of the commu- 
cutaneous and mucous membranes, as I have _Ricaling vessels on its surface ; and this is 
before pointed out; whilst the sclerotica is | ascertained, as I have already shown, by 
more likely to be the seat of active disease the coloration which the sclerotica pre« 
in persons in whom the fibrous and tendigous | sents when it is the seat of inflammation, 
structures frequently suffer, such as rheu-| The second objection, that the vascula- 
matic individuals. On this account,sclero- rity is limited to the anterior portion of the 
titis is often termed rheumatic ophihalmia, | sclerotica, must also fall to the ground, be- 
just as pustular conjunctivitis is sometimes cause the vascular pink zone is really not 
called strumous ophthalmia. There is no characteristic of sclerotitis, but of iritis, the 
objection to the use of this term, when ap-| coloration of the sclerotica generally being 
plied to the disease in individuals who are, | necessary to constitute inflammation of that 
or have recently been, suffering from rheu- texture. 
matism in other parts of the system: bat, The last objection urged by this author, 
it is obviously improper to designate all viz., that none of the usual traces of infam- 
cases of sclerotitis, indiscriminately, rheu- | mation are ever witnessed in the texture of 
matic ophthalmia, since the disease is fre- the scierotica, such as thickening, is equally 
quently witnessed in persons who have untenable with the others, Every one, 
never had an attack of rheumatism. who has paid a moderate degree of atien- 
It sometimes happens that persons who tion to ophthalmic diseases, is well aware 
have had gonorrhoea are subsequently at- | that a considerable alteration in the texture 
tacked with an inflammatory affection of the of this membrane dves frequently result 


joints and other fibrous tissues, and that the 
sclerotica and iris participate in the morbid 
action. Mr, Lawrence and Sir B. Brodie, 
have given reports of cases of this descrip- 
tion; but,as they do not differ from ordi- 
nary cases of infammation of the sclerotica 
extending to the iris, it is obviously uane- 
cessary to enter into a particular account of , 
them. It is quite proper, however, that we 
should be aware that sclerotitis may be ex- 
cited by gonorrhwa ; and the knowledge of 
such a fact clearly exhibits the impropriety 
of regarding sclerotitis as exclusively rheu- 
matic ophthalmia, particularly as the ana- 
tomical characters of the affection are al- 
ways the same, whether it be excited by. 
cold, by injury, or by extension of rheuma- 
or gonorrhoral disease. 

It is a curious circumstance that, while 
some writers consider sclerotitis as synony- 
mous with rheumatic opbthalmia, and that | 
while this disease has been elaborately de- 
scribed ina variety of ways, a recent author 


(Velpeaa) has boldly asserted that there is | 


|from long-continued and severe attacks of 
inflammation. It is quite true that we never 
observe thickening or deposition; neither 
do we observe ulceration, The alteration 
of structure that occurs is of a different 
kind, viz., attenuation or absorption ; and the 
sclerotic coat, after severe and long-con- 
tinued inflammation, frequently becomes so 
thin, as to allow the colouring matter of 
the choroid to be distinctly seen through it; 
aod indeed, in some instances, it gives way 
to such an extent as to admit of a protru- 
sion of a sufficient portion of the choroid 
membrane to form a tumour of considerable 
size. 

Having now terminated what I have te 


offer on the symptoms, causes, and nature 
of inflammation of the sclerotica, and hav- 


ing, as I trust, satisfied you that sach dis- 
ease actually exists, and therefore ought to 
be admitted into the list of ophthalmic 
affections, I will next direct your attention 
to the treatment of scierotitis. 

whea confined to the scle- 


| 

| 
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rotica, is, like conjunctivitis, a compara- {donna should not be safficient to relieve the 
tively unimportant affection, as that mem-| pain: some practitioners use mereu 
brane is in no wise connected with the ointment in combination with opium ; others 
— function of vision. But, neverthe- | a mixture of laudanum and extract of bella- 
ess, as the inflammatory action is very apt donna: either of these may be rubbed freely 
to extend to the iris, and thus induce con- upon the eyebrows and palpebra. 
tracted pupil, or opacity of the capsele of | Local applications to the organ itself are 
the crystalline, it is always desirable that useless in the early and acute stage of scle- 
its progress should be arrested by every rotitis; but we may, in some instances, pre- 
suitable means. | scribe a fomentation of poppies, or a solution 
Now, in inflammation of the deeper- | of the extract of belladonna, to be used ina 
seated textures, as I have before intimated, tepid state. Cold applications should be 
and as you would probably suppose, a dif-| prohibited. 
ferent class of remedies becomes necessary If symptoms of iritis supervene (and we 
from those I have previously advised for should always be particular in minutely 
the treatment of most of the inflammatory observing the condition of the iris), we mast 
affections of the conjunctiva and cornea, immediately commence the free employment 
and this more particularly in the first in- | of mercury so as to produce its full effect 
stance. | upon the system, or until the morbid action 
In the early and acute stage of sclerotitis, | is arrested. Otherwise, there is no particu- 
then, I should recommend the employment lar indication for the exhibition of mercury 
of those remedies generally termed anti-/ in the treatment of sclerotitis. 
logistic ; such as general and local blood-| 1 have said that during the early and 
etting, the free exhibition of purgative and acute stage of sclerotitis, antiphlogistic 
pauseating medicines, and abstemious diet, treatment is the most proper. From your 
together with repose of the organ, This | knowledge of the general treatment of dis- 
treatment, however, it is rarely necessary to ease, however, you will understand that - 
push to any great extent, particularly if the |depletory remedies, particularly blood- 
morbid action be confiaed to the sclerotica, letting, cannot be safely or properly conti- 
and does not appear likely to extend to the | nued beyond a certain time. If the morbid 
iris. In most cases, the abstraction of blood action remain unsubdued after the continu- 
topically, by the application of leeches to! ance of antiphlogistic treatment for two, 
the palpebra, or the cupping apparatus to | three, or more weeks, its further employ- 
the temple, or to the nape of the neck, will | ment will probably avail but littl. Indeed, 
answer every useful purpose ; and the quan- | there can be no doubt that, after the lapse of 
tity to be removed must be regulated by the time I have mentioned, such treatment will 
peculiarities of the individual case, such as prove injurious to the system at large, and 
the continuance and severity of the attack, thus tend to keep up a state of morbid ex- 
the sex, age, and physical power of the | citement in which the eye is sure to partici- 
patient, and the like. A free action of the | pate. Besides, in delicate persons, in whom 
bowels is also to be maintained by the ex- | such cases are most frequently met with, it 
hibition of purgatives, of which substances is obvious that depletory measures must 
calomel should be preterred in the first in- | always be sparingly employed. 
stance. Colchicum, antimonials, and such | The morbid action, then, having continued 
other medicines as act more particularly fora certain time, so as to have arrived at 
upon the skin and kidneys, the warm bath, the subacute or chronic stage, it will be 
and mustard pediluvia, are also in some better to make a decided change in the 
cases serviceable, and more particularly in treatment. In those instances, likewise, in 
those which appear to be of a rheumatic which the disease is of a less active charac- 
character. ‘ter from the first, particularly if the consti- 
As the pain is usually much increased tation be feeble, depletory measures will 
during the night, it will be proper to prescribe scarcely be needed, or, at all events, must 
an apodyne to be taken at bed-time ; and, for be sparingly employed. 
this purpose, one or two grains of opium,| The internal exhibition of tonics and mild 
with a similar quantity of calomel, made stimulants will, under these circumstances, 
into a pill, will be very suitable. The pain be proper. With this view, an infusion of 
is often much relieved, likewise, by the | some aromatic bitter, such as gentian or cas- 
employment of extract of belladonna, which carilla, combined with carbonate of soda or 
should be liberally applied around the orbi- ammonia; an infusion of roses, with sul- 
tal region. The application of the bella-| phuric acid and sulphate of quina; or some 
donoa is also beneficial in producing a chalybeate preparation, such as the mistura 
dilated state of the pupil, a condition which | ferri composita, may be prescribed accord- 
it is always important to maintain during ing to the peculiarities of the case. Such 
the existence of sclerotitis ; because, if the means, in short, both medicinal and dictetic, 
inflammatory action extend to the iris, the as are best calculated to improve the ener- 
mischief is then usually not so great. Opiate gies of the system, will be the most suitable, 
frictions may become necessary if the belia- | The employment of local stimulants will 
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flow also be of decided benefit. For this 
purpose, and more especially if the con- 
jonctiva and cornea participate in the in- 
fammatory action, it will be proper to toach 
the inver surface of the inferior lid lightly 
with nitrate of silver ion substance, which 
may be repeated every three or four days. 
A weak solution of this salt, or of sulphate 
of copper, may also be applied to the con- 
janctival surface, by means of a camel-hair 
brush, two or three times a-day; and the 
red precipitate ointment may be used at 
bed-time. 

If the disease have existed for several 
wecks without having extended to the iris, 
we may presume that there will not be much 
danger of such extension; but still, it will 
be proper to continue the local application 
of belladonna, so as to allay irritation and 
keep the pupil dilated. 

Counter-irritation, by means of blisters, 


or tartar emetic ointment, applied alter-— 
nately to the temple, behind the ear, or to_ 


the nape of the neck, I am inclined to con- 
sider, in some instances, as an useful auxi- 
liary 


Sclerotitis generally proves a somewhat 


intractable disease, and notwithstanding the 


persevering exhibition of the various reme- 
dies I] have mentioned, though they may, and 
usually do, produce a decided mitigation in 
the severity of the symptoms, they rarely, if 
ever, put a sudden stop to the morbid 
actiou, which often continues for a period of 
several months, in defiance of the most ever- 
getic treatment. 

In illustration of what I have said as to 
the kind of treatment which I have found 
most beneficial in the subacute and chronic 
forms of sclerotitis, I may relate the follow- 
ing case :—Mrs. F., xt. 36, had been suffer- 
ing from an affection of both eyes upwards 
of two months prior to my seeing her. The 
disease commenced in the right, which had 
been the worst throughout. She had never 
before been the subject of any ophthalmic 
affection. When she first consulted me, the 
right eye was exceedingly vascular, the 
vessels being principally deep-seated, of a 
pink colour, and particularly numerous 
within a short distance from the margin of 
the cornea, and the sclerotica generally ap- 
peared of a deep leaden hue. A few of the 
red superficial vessels were also discernible, | 
more especially at the superior part of the | 
eyeball, where they were clearly traceable 
on to the surface of the cornea, Several 
superficial nebulous opacities were also ob- 
served in various portions of the cornea. 
The pupil was slightly contracted, but there 
was no appreciable change in the structure 
or colour of the iris, nor any opacity of the 
capsule of the crystalline. The eye was ex- 
tremely sensitive to light, and there was a 
considerable amount of lacrymation, The 


left eye presented precisely similar —. 
mena, but in a less intense degree. Vision 
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was considerably impaired, more particu- 
larly in the right eye. There was but little 
pain in the eyes during the day ; but she was 
in the habit of being awoke by it at a very 
early hour in the morning, and thereby kept 
awake for a considerable time. She had 
had no medical advice, but had used several 
simple remedies without relief. Her gene- 
ral health was rather delicate, being often 
troubled with a spasmodic affection of the 
stomach, flatulence, and indigestion; and 
complained at that time of flying pains about 
the shoulder and neck of the right side, ua- 
attended, however, with febrile excitement, 
She was the mother of several children; the 
as being about a year old, and suck- 
ing. 

In this case, neither the genera! condition 
of the system, nor the local affection, ap- 
peared to me to indicate the propriety or 
necessity of adopting depletory treatment. 
Accordingly, I recommended the infant to 
be weaned, and, with a view of strengthen- 
ing the constitution of the patient, prescribed 
an infusion of calumba with sulphate of 
quinoa; at the same time advising a mode- 
rately nutritious diet, with a little fermented 
liquor, or brandy and water. A small dose 
of calomel! and colocyuth was directed to be 
taken occasionally, so as to keep up a gentle 
action of the bowels. For the local treat- 
ment of the organ, I applied the nitrate of 
silver in the usual manner; at first every 
three or four days, and afterwards ounce a- 
week ; recommending also a solution of ex- 
tract of belladonna to be freely applied to 
the palpebre and eyebrows during the day, 
and the red precipitate ointment to be intro- 
daced within the margins of the lids at 
night. A blister was also ordered to be 
applied alternately to the temple and behind 
the ear of the right side. Uader this treat- 
ment, a decided improvement was speedily 
observed, all the symptoms gradually suab- 
siding. It was full three months, however, 
before the morbid action had entirely ceased 
in the right eye; but vision was completely 
restored at the expiration of that period. 


Of the combinations of Sclerotitis. 


It is the custom of some authors to de- 
scribe, under separate heads, certain compli- 
cations of sclerotitis,to which I have already 
briefly alladed. Thus, some give an elabo- 
rate account of conjunctival inflammation ia 
combination with sclerotitis, under the deno- 
minations of cutarrho-rheumatic ophthalmia 
and conjunctivo sclerotitis. Now, the disease 
thas described is nothing more than an ag- 
gravated attack of conjunctivitis, in which 
the pink-coloured vessels become deve- 
loped. I have already stated that the ap- 
pearance of these vesscls is not in itself 
diagnostic of sclerotitis; and, if the latter 
disease were actually to come on during the 
progress of conjunctivitis, where is the use 


in giving a separate title and description to 
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a combination of disease, which always; A staphylomatous condition of the sclero* 
exists, more or less, in every case of inflam-/|tica is most frequently noticed, at its ante- 
mation of the sclerotica? For it very rarely | rior part, near to the margin of the cornea, 
happens, as I have before stated, < this The reason probably is, that the 
affection is present without the conjunctiva at this point, is much thioner than at its 
and cornea participating to a considerable | lateral and posterior portions, and therefore 
extent. gives way with a less amount of disease. 
So likewise, when the inflammatory action At this point, it is also more liable to be 
extends from the sclerotica to the iris, which attacked by inflammation, in consequence of 
is a frequent occurrence, the affection has its — vascularity, 
been denominated, and separately described, ‘hen staphyloma results from a wound 
as sclero-iritis, No practical good can pos-| or rupture of the sclerotica, it is owing to 
sibly result from this additional name and two circumstances: first, the choroid pro- 
description, because iritis is so much more jects forwards between the lips of the wound, 
important an affection than sclerotitis; that | and thus teads to prevent the union of the 
the latter is passed over, and the attention | divided portions; and secondly, there is a 
of the practitioner is engrossed with the general indisposition in wounds of the scle- 
former. So that all that it can be necessary | rotica to unite, which facilitates the protra- 
to mention with respect to this complication, | sion of the choroid, 
so far as it may have been overlooked when, Staphyloma scleroticw, I have said, is an 
speaking of sclerotitis, will be adduced | occasional result of inflammation of that 
when I come to address you on the sabject| coat. Ut is, however, but rarely the conse- 
of iritis. quence of idiopathic sclerotitis ; for I have 
These endless subdivisions appear to me more commonly witnessed it in connection 
extremely prejudicial to the progress and | with deep-seated, internal inflammation of 
diffusion of ophthalmic science, for nothing the globe, in which the choroid was proba- 
is so forbidding to the student as this multi- bly largely implicated, and which had ex- 
plication of useless terms and unnecessary tended to the sclerotica, ° 
descriptions. If this practice be continued,| The size to which staphylomatous tumours 
we may presently expect an elaborate ac- arrive is somewhat variable. I have seen 
count of conjunctivo-corneitis, corneo-sclero- them, in some cases, as large as a mulberry ; 
tritis, and a few other equally irrational | in otners, about the size of a small bean. 
names and descriptions of disease, Most commonly, the disease is confined to one 
Instead, therefore, of occupying your time, | eye, and but a single tamour is seen; but, 
and wearying your attention, in this unprofit- on some occasions, both eyes are the subject 
able manoer, I shall proceed to speak of an oc- | of this disease, and more than one tumour is 
casional result of sclerotitis, which is named observed in either eye. 
sclerotica, With such an amount of di 
he sclerotica not being very frequently | we can scarcely expect that there will be 

the seat of infammation, and nothing analo-| any useful sight remaining; and, although, 
gous to the process of ulceration being ob-| in some instances, there may be i 
served therein, it is not very common to/| vision existing, yet generally the retina is so 
meet with a staphylomatous condition of much implicated that blindaess is an usual 
that tunic. I have before stated that result. 
occasionally observed in combination with a . 
similar condition of the cornea; but it now| *¢ Treatment of Staphyloma Sclerotice, 
and then also comes under our notice, inde- | like the same affection of the cornea, is to 
pendently of any affection of that texture. — be regulated by the presence or absence of 

Staphyloma is usually a sequel of long- | irritation, and the amount of deformity. If 
continued inflammation of the sclerotica, but | there be no uneasiness produced by the 
it is sometimes the result of a wound or rup- tumour, it may be a question whether any 
ture of the fibrous coat of the eye. In the interference will be necessary, as it occa- 
former case, the inflammatory action has sionally happens that this condition of the 
been followed by a process of absorption, | eye, after a certain time, is followed by a 
which causes the sclerotica to be much atte- | considerable degree of atrophy or absorption, 
nuated, so that the colouring matter of the When the tumoar is very large, some advise 
choroid is seen through it, and hence it | that it should be punctared, with a view to 
acquires a dark blue tint. In some in-| its temporary diminution; and, in many 
stances, this is general ; in others, only par- | cases, this operation is followed by atrophy. 
tial. When the attenuation is partial, the Others have recommended the extirpation 
membrane is apt to give way at that particu- | of the eye ; and, there can be no doubt that 
lar point, and to allow of a portion of the this operation has been frequently performed 
choroid, and other contents of the posterior | for the disease, under the impression of its 
chamber, to bulge forward within its con-| being decidedly malignant, Such a pro- 
ee ; and, in this way, a tumour is formed | ceeding, however, can never be required. 
which projects from the general surface ofthe | The most important question in the treat- 
eye, and gives rise to considerable irritation, | ment of this disease, as in staphyloma of 
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| looking at the eye, the vascularity was ob- 


the cornea, is, in the case of one eye only 
being affected, whether or not there is 
reason to a its extension to the 
other. If sach a result should seem pro- 
bable, then the same operation should be 
performed as for staphyloma of the cornea, 
with a view to the complete sinking of the 
organ. Properly to effect this, it is neces- 
sary to excise the entire cornea, and, in 
some cases, the projecting portion of the 
sclerotica. 

Sometimes, when the suffering of the 
patient is very great, this circumstance 
alone would justify us in recommending 
this operation; and we need not hesitate 
when the eye is disorganised, and vision 
totally destroyed, because the appearance 


would not be made worse, and an artificial 


eye might be afterwards worn. Indeed, 
the irritation produced by a tumour of con- 
siderable size projecting from the surface of 
the eye, is sometimes so great and uninter- 
rupted, that, simply regarded as a means of 


speedy relief, the operation is every way | 


desirable. If left to itself, the irritation 
might continue many weeks or months, and 
without being much influenced by ordinary 
remedies, before the cessation of the morbid 
action, or before the commencement of atro- 
phy ; whereas, by the operation of sinking 
the eye, in all probability, the patient would 
be materially relieved in the course of a 
few days, and all suffering and risk of ex- 
tension of the morbid action to the sound 
eye speedily at an end. 

The operation, performed under these 
circumstances, is, undoubtedly, a more for- 
midable undertaking than in a case of sta- 
phyloma of the cornea. The front of the 
eye is sometimes but little affected, the 
cornea, perhaps, retaining its healthy ap- 
pearance ; there is often considerable in- 
flammation of the globe present, and the 
sensibility is morbidly excited. The pain 
which the patient experiences during the 
operation, is greater than when the organ 
is comparatively tranquil and free from in- 
flammation, as it is in most of the con- 
ditions requiring operative proceedings. 
In performing the operation, therefore, un- 
der these circumstances, it is desirable for 
the surgeon to be extremely rapid in his 
movements. 

As an illustration of the kind of case to 
which I more particularly refer, as fitted 
for this operation, J will give the fel- 
lowing example: —J. R., a young man, 
about thirty years of age, applied to me 
for advice under the following circum- 
stances. He had been suffering from in- 
flammation of the right eye occasionally, 
during the last twelve months, for which 
the usual remedies had been employed 
with temporary relief. For six months 
_ vision had been totally destroyed ; 

it was only during the last five or six 
weeks that he had suffered much pain. On 


sil 


served to be very considerable, more par- 

‘tienlarly in the sclerotica, as denoted by 
the presence of numerous pink vessels, and 
a general dark purplish colour of that mem- 
brane, There was likewise a considerable 
| bulging of the sclerotic coat under the 
| Superior lid, and not far from the margin of 
| the cornea, forming a tumour of the size 
and appearance of a mulberry. The cornea 
was perfectly transparent, bat somewhat 
diminished in size; the iris and pupil were 
| invisible, the anterior chamber being appa- 
| rently fall of blood, His sufferings during 
the last two or three weeks had been ex- 
cessive, the pain having been seated in the 
|eyeball and surrounding parts, and not 
having been relieved by the use of leeches. 
anodynes, and the like. Pain and want of 
sleep had reduced his strength very mate- 
rially, so that he fainted on the least exer- 
tion. The left eye was also intolerant of 
light and watery, but exhibited no morbid 
appearance. 

In this case, it was quite evident that 
the eye was destroyed for all the purposes 
of vision; medical aid, too, had been in- 
effectual. Under these circumstances, it 
appeared to me that the speediest way of 
relieving the patient's sufferings, and, at 
the same time, the most likely to pre- 
vent the extension of the morbid action to 
the sound organ, would be by sinking the 
diseased one. The patient readily consent- 
ing, I made a section of the cornea witha 
cataract knife, so as to embrace the lower 
half of its circumference, the flap being 
immediately laid hold of with the forceps, 
and the scissors employed, so as to sweep 
off the whole of the cornea at one stroke. 
The humours escaped, together with a por- 
tion of fluid blood, and the organ became 
perfectly flaccid. Straps of adhesive plas- 
ter were then applied so as to keep the 
eyelids closed. A draught, containing forty 
drops of laudanum, was given, anda poul- 
tice directed to be applied, if he should 
have much pain. The suffering, which was 
rather severe during the operation, soon 
subsided, and he was enabled on the suc- 
ceeding night to sleep soundly, which was 
the first time he had done so for several 
weeks. His recovery was rapid. At the 
expiration of a fortnight the ene ee 
tion of the organ was perfectly free from 
irritation, very much reduced in size, and 
without any projection from its surface, the 
wound having healed over. 

Of Injuries of the Sclerotica. 

Sometimes the sclerotic coat is ruptured 
by severe blows on the eye, when there is 
generally a protrusion of the choroid, and 
occasionally of the iris, retina, and even of 
the crystalline lens. I have witnessed fre- 
= instances of each of these results. 
| Most commonly the conjunctiva remains 
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entire, and the protrud substance is |a testis of oval form, a long vas deferens, 
immediately may A frequent | which becomes dilated and glandular in its 
source of this description of injury, in this course; a vesicula seminalis, with which a 
neighbourhood, arises from the power-loom | long cecal prostate is connected ; then a re- 
shuttle being propelled against the organ, markable sac, into which the seminal secre- 
which it usually is, with great violeuce. | tion is received, and where the spermatozoa 
A similar result, however, is often brought are collected in a peculiar manner into long 
about by blows with the fist, sticks, and cases, the filaments of Needham ; and, lastly, 
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sometimes by sharp instruments, 


The im- | a short and rudimentary penis, which does 


mediate treatment of these injuries should not extend beyond the infundibulum, and is, 


be that of bringing the lids in contact, and therefore, incapsble of intromission, 


In the 


retaining them in that position by straps of Sepiola, the receptacle for the preparation of 
adhesive plaster, or a compress and roller. the filaments of Needham is of very large 
In the case of the lens, however, being pro- | size. 


jected between the sclerotica and conjunc- | 
tiva, an incision should be previously made 
into the latter membrane, so as to admit of 
its escape. Inflammation must be kept 
down by the employment of antiphlogistic 
treatment, In some instances the wound 
of the sclerotica unites, and the protruded 
membrane recedes. More frequeatly, how- 
ever, a staphylomatous tumour remains, 
which, if small, may be treated by the occa- 
sional application of nitrate of silver, which 
sometimes causes it to shrink. If the in- 
flammation be severe, and the protrusion | 
considerable, as it often is, a condition of 
the organ may be induced similar to that 
in which I have just recommended the. 
sinking of the eye; and that operation I 
have likewise performed in cases of this 
description from injury, with the like bene- 
ficial resuits, After such severe lesions, as 
those to which I now allude, it often hap- 
pens that vision is destroyed. 


LECTURES 
ON THE 
ORGANS OF REPRODUCTION IN THE 
ANIMAL KINGDOM. 
DELIVERED IN THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
SURGEONS, LONDON, 
By Proressor Owen, F.R.S. 


LECTURE XII.—May 16, 1840. 


Tue naked Cephalopoda are the most 
highly-organised of the molluscous tribes, 
and approach the nearest in most points of 
their structure to vertebrata. They are all 
marine animals, and resemble in external 
form a giant polypus: indeed, it is by the | 


The remarkable filaments originally dis- 


covered by vur countryman, Needham, were 
so well figured by him, that Carus bas not 
deemed it necessary to obtain a new draw- 


ing, but has copied his figure from Necd- 


ham’s work, In the Calamary, or Loligo, the 
filament is two-thirds of an inch in length, 
and consists of an external, transparent, and 
'eylindrical case, in which is contained a 
filament possessing a peculiarform. A little 
more than its anterior third has a spiral ar- 


rangement, and to this part Needham has 


applied the term screw; next follows a short 


portion, which he calls sucker; then a still 
smaller and cup-shaped part, the cup ; and, 
lastly, an oblong aud spongy caudal portion, 
in which are contained the minute sperma- 
tozoa. When examined with a lens, and 
stimulated by the contact of a drop of water, 
these “milk vesicles, taken from the milk 
bag,” as they are termed by Needham, com- 
mence a series of alternate contractions and 
relaxations, by means of which the filament 
within is moved forwards, and the screw 
with its compressed spire is thrust forcibly 
against the anterior part of the capsule. 
The capsule in a short time becomes rup- 
tured, and is eventually everted ; by degrees 
the sucker and cup gradually advance, and 
as soon as they have escaped from the end 
of the cylinder, the spongy tail is forcibly 
driven out, and generally with so much vio- 
lence as to break it into several pieces, and 
give exit to its contained spermatozoa, 
The movements must not be ascribed to any 
locomotive power, like that possessed by un- 
doubted animals ; they are never varied and 
wholly mechanical, depending simply upon 
a certain combination of elastic and contrac- 
tile matter, calculated by its physical pro- 
perties to expel and disperse the semen. 
The penis of the Sepia family is perfo- 


bame “ polop” that they are known to the rated by an urethra, with the single excep- 
fishermen on our coasts ; and this is the de- tion of the hooked Calamary, in which the 
signation first applied to them by Aristotle organ is grooved, No opportunity has yet 
in his admirable works upon their anatomy | offered for the examination of the generative 
and living economy. All the Cephalopoda organs in the male Nautilus; but if it were 
are exclusively oviparous and dicecious. permitted to foretell from analogy any part 
The males are fewer in number than the fe- of its structure, it ought, from its proximity 
males, smaller in size, and somewhat differ- to the inferior mollusca, also to possess a 
in of — shell. grooved penis. 

he male organs of the Dibranchiate Ce- — The female organs of Cephalopoda present 
phalopoda, as already described, consist of | Sreat variety and numerous modifications ; 
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in the pearly Nantilus the ovarium is oval |stractare to the supra-renal capsules of 
and single, and situated at the bottom of higher vertebrata. In the third group, as re- 
the pallial sac; its parietes are glandular; presented by the Argonaut, there is one 
and in the specimen dissected by Mr. Owen ; ovary and two oviducts, without especial 
a cluster of numerous compressed and ellip- ovidacal glands. In the fourth group, re- 
tical vesicles, lacerated at their free extre- presented by the common Sepia, there is one 
mities, are seen attached to its internal ovary, with two oviducts and oviducal 
surface. These sacsare evidently analogous glands, And in the fifth, as in Loligo Sa- 
to the calices of the common fowl from which gittata, one ovary, two oviducts and ovi- 
the ova have escaped, the animal having | ducal glands, and two nidamental glands, 
been captured immediately after oviposi-| With regard to the mode of impregnation 
tion; theova are few in number, when com- of Cephalopoda, no modern anatomist, with 
— with those of the common cuttle-fish. the exception of Cuvier, possessed so mach 
‘rom the ovary there proceeds a single ovi- information upon this subject as Aristotle. 
duct, lined on its interior by thick transverse The latter author has described two 
rug of the mucous membrane, and opening by which the act of impregnation is per- 
beneath the mantle. A glandularapparatus, formed, the one at the bottom of the sea, 
consisting of three lobes, and analogous to | the other during swimming, and he is per- 
the nidamental gland of the lower mollusca, fectly correct in ascribing to each a mode 
is also connected with the ovidact near its of contact to which their locomotive organs 
termioation. In dissecting the Sepiola, one | are well adapted ; although, in a succeeding 
of the higher Cephalopoda, Mr. Owen was page of bis work, he admits an apparent 
fortunate enough to find the ova contained contradiction of his first assertion. He says 
within their calices, and some in their pas- | that animals of opposite sexes expand their 
sage along the oviduct. The ova have arms during the copulative act, and apply 
hitherto been described as presenting a reti- them together, so that their heads may be 
culated appearance on the exterior, which is | bronght in connection; and that the Cala- 
not the case ; the ova themselves are beauti- maries and the Loligos swim forcibly 
fully polished and smooth; but the calices | against each other during this conjunction, 
in which they are contained have the reticu- But in another part of his work he observes 
lated texture, which bas been supposed to that the males follow the females, as do 
belong to the ovum. In the course of the the fish, and asperse the ova with the ferti- 
oviduct, near to its termination, is a glan- lising fuid after their exclusion. 
dular organ, consisting of numerous trans-— ova bave no fluid albuminous con- 
verse lamella, the ovidacal gland, and open- stituent, and are covered on the exterior by 
ing into the oviduct the excretory tabulus a thick horay nidamental covering. This, 
of two large nidamental glands. The office however, cannot be advanced as an objec- 
of these glandular organs is to provide an tion to the latter proposition of Aristotle; 
external covering to the ova, which is con- for it will be recollected that Henter im- 
tinuous with the successive ova, and con- pregnated the thickly-invested ova of the 
nects them together in long strings, in which | Silk-moth, after their exclusion from the 
form they are frequently found attached to vulva of the parent, The size of the ova is 
foreign substances. Inthe Argonaut there are | very disproportionate to the balk of the 


two oviducts, lined by a thick and glandular 
mucous membrane, without transverse 
Ia the Octapus the ovary is of large size, 
and divided into two cavities ; there are two 
oviducts, and on each a lamellated oviducal 
gland. In the Loligo Sagittata, the ova- 
rium is elongated, and traversed by a vein- 


and artery; and itis from the exterior of the 


vein that the clusters of calices depend. | 


There are two oviducts provided internally 


with transverse folds of the mucous mem- 
brane, and upon each ovidect an oviducal | 


animal; thas, in the Argonaut, the ova are 
scarcely larger than the head of a pio, 
whereas in the smaller Sepiwe they are fre- 
quently of a considerable size. In the 
Octapus the ova are deposited singly, and 
are each connected to some foreign sub- 
stance by a slender filament; but in the 
Loligo many ova are deposited in the same 
sheath, and they are sometimes driven on 
shore in masses weighing at least six or 
eight pounds, 

Development of the Ova.—In the ova of 


gland. Near their termination is found ad- the Cephalopoda there is no fluid al- 
ditionally, two nidamental glands. ,bumen; the vitellus is immediately sur- 

The female generative organs of Cepha- | rounded by several hardened layers of al- 
lopoda present five principal modifications. bumen, which constitute the nidameotal 
The first is represented by the pearly Nau- shell. In the progress of development the 
tilas, in which is found a single ovary, vitellus is, in the first place, included by 
and an oviduct lined upon the interior with the germinal membrane; then an outline 
thick transverse ruge of the mucous mem- sketch of the embryo is apparent, formed 
brane. In the second modification there is| by an opaque tegumentary layer, repre- 
a single ovary, two oviducts and ovidacal | senting the dorsum of the animal. 
glands, and two nidamental glands, The | branchia, of a bright red colour, are next 
latter glands are very analogous in their |seen, uncovered and near the 
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surface of the embryo; then the vitellus is 
narrowed into a pedicle, and is continuous 
through the anterior portion of the animal 
with the alimentary canal. The syphon is 
formed by two halves, which at first over- 
lap, and afterwards unite. In the pearly 
Nautilus the development is arrested at the 
grooved form, as is the case in many of the 
inferior mollusca. 

Ia the progress of the development of the 
higher Cephalopoda it will be be observed, 
that the vitelline sac or yolk bag becomes 
appended to the anterior extremity of the 
animal by means of a distinct and elon- 
gated pedicle ; a disposition which obtains 
throughout vertebrata. Hitherto, in the 
ascending scale of animal development, we 
have seen that the constant character was 
the inclusion of the vitellus by the alimeo- 
tary canal itself upon the dorsom of the 
animal. When Cuvier first pointed out this 
—, in the disposition of the vitel- 

in Cephalopoda, it served to 
the opinion entertained by the 
followers of Geoffroy St. Hilaire, bet in 
insects there was no alteration in the posi- 
tion of the nervous cord, buat that they 
actually walked upon their backs. 

In some Cephalopoda, as in the Sepia, 
the vitelline duct becomes wholly oblite- 
rated, and is afterwards removed ; but in 
others, as in the Octapus, part of the duct 
still remains persistent, 

The young of the Cephalopoda, as we 
have before seen, with several of the pre- 
ceding classes, are furnished with weapons 
of defence previously to quitting the ovum. 
In the embryo of the Sepia, three or four 
lamioe of the dorsal shell are deposited, 
and the ink bag is full of its peculiar pig- 
ment before the young creature escapes 
from its chorion to encounter the dangers by 
which it is surrounded, 

With regard to the mode of development 
of the Argonaut, but few facts are as yet 
known, The males are extremely rare, and 
none have hitherto been found, although 
many specimens of the animal have been 
examined. Madame Power has established 
the long-contested fact of the formation of 
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deserted shells of other mollusca in which 
they deposit their ova. The deserted por- 
tion of the shell of the Argonaut serves the 
purpose, according to Broderipp, of mar- 
supial cavities, into which the ova are de- 
posited, and undergo a partial development. 
The Cephalopoda resembles fishes in ovi- 
positing in the young siate previously to the 
full growth of the animals. 

The young of the Argonaut possesses no 
trace of shell while within the ovum, as 
was thought by Poli, who must have mis- 
taken the vitelius for a rudimentary shell. 
The young, when removed from the shell of 
the parent, resembles a young Octapus in 
its form. Madame Power states that the 
shell is undoubtedly formed after birth ; bat 
the exact period of its development, with the 
question as to whether the male Argonaut 
is a naked mollusc, is an inquiry that still 
remaius for investigation. 


HOSPITALS AT CANTON AND 
MACAO, 
By G. T. Lay, Esq. 

Tue Ophthalmic Hospital at Canton was 
opened by Dr. Parker, from the United 
States, in 1835, through the advice and en- 
couragemeat of Dr. Colledge, who had him- 
self set the example by commencing a 
similar undertaking at Macao, about seven 
years before that period. The hospital at 
Canton consists of a large hall upon the 
ground floor, a corres ing room with 
two or three apartments upon the first floor, 
and a second floor divided into wards for 

the patients. The building was not iotend- 
ed for the purpose, and is, therefore, not so 
happy in its contrivance as could be wished; 
but from the opening, 1835 to 1539, six 
th nd three dred patients had been 
entered, all of them affected with some very 
serious disorder, and all, with here and there 
an exception, returning to their homes in 
perfect health, The success which has 
almost uniformly attended every case, would 
be regarded in the light of a miracle, did we 
not cali to mind two or three natura! causes, 
which have abetted professional skill in a 
remarkable manner. Ia the first place, the 


the shell by the animal itself. In some 
recent experiments which she has performed, 
consisting in the removal of one of the arms, | 
she has observed that there was a percep- 
tible difference in altitade of the border of 


the shell, opposite the mutilated member, 


being less in that situation by one line than 
in the rest of the circumference. The ope- 
ration of section of one of the arms was usu- 


constitution of a Chinese yields easily to 
the impression of medicine, so that every 
dose of physic exerts some decided effect ; 
ia the second place, the system of a Chinese 
is so happily tempered, that inflammation 
| seldom rises to a higher degree than is ne- 
cessary to set up the healing process; if 
there be blood enough left to keep the ma- 


ally attended with death; but some few of | chine at work, the surgeon may divest him- 
the animals lived for four or five days, and | self of all anxious feelings, for the patient 
it was io them that Madame Power was will certainly do well; in the third place, 
enabled to observe the interesting fact. ‘the mind of a native is well stocked with 
Whether the shell of the Argonaut is to be | patience, and imbued with the very spirit of 
regarded as a sexual peculiarity or not, is acquiescence, hence the restorative functions 
yet unknown, Some of the Octapus family are seldom impeded by fretful -_ laborious 
seek for fissures and holes ia rocks, and the | thinking. He is a patient in the classic 
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sense of the term, “ patiens pulveris atque 
solis,” that is capable of enduring. 

On Mondays a crowd of persons throng 
the lower hall, and y manifest so 
mach eagerness to hear the doctor's judg- 
ment on their case, that it is necessary to 
keep them at a proper distance by a rail. 
In the centre of an extemporaneous enclo- 
sure the physician takes his seat, while two 
or three of his native assistants admit the 
candidates one by one for examination. If 
their case be hopeful, they are allowed to 
ay up a flight of steps to the hall above. 

ot a few eyeless wretches present them- 
selves, and many others, whose maladies are 
equally beyond the reach of cure; for re- 

wafted along amidst the glitter of 
inese hyperbole has encouraged them 
to think, that there was no limit to the skill 
of the wonder-working stranger. As the 
rejection of these creatures dissipates 
the fond dream of hope, and consigns them 
to bleak despair, a native, with a kindness 
of manner and a compassionate tone of 
voice, is selected to commanicate this sad 
intelligence to them. But notes of sympathy 
cannot allay the keenness of disappointment; 
and they generally retire as lost and be- 
wildered, as the man who leaves the bar of 
justice for the condemned cell. 
hall on the second floor exhibits a 
different picture; instead of stir, conflict 
and confusion, those who were fortunate 
enough to gain admittance range themselves 
upon the seats that run round the room, and 
quietly wait till the physician has time to 
eee for their case. The anxiety mani- 
ted below stairs was to hear the doctor's 
decision; and such is the unbounded confi- 
dence reposed in him, that as soon as the 
patients find it to be favourable they recover 
their wonted composure, and wait for the 
treatment without any uneasy conjectures 
as to the smart it might cost them. In 
number the females nearly equal the males, 
and far surpass them in sense and magna- 
nimity. The extirpation of a cancerous 
breast, a frequent operation, is submitted to 
sometimes without a sigh or a groan, always 
with a fortitade that does the highest honour 
to womanhood in China, The prejudices of 
the Chinese disappear before the light of 
medical philanthropy: fondness for na- 
tional systems, dread of blood, aversion to 
foreigners, are all absorbed in the hope of 
cure, and the native man and native woman 
sit down at the feet of the stranger to be 
dealt with in any way he may think fit. 

The hospital at Macao is situated near 
the inner harbour, and, from an island, 
called the Lassa, it forms the principal 
object in the foreground of a very pretty 
picture. It has nineteen rooms upon the 
ground floor, and as many upon the second 
story. It is built of brick, of strong and 
durable workmanship. The ground plot is 
about a third of an acre in extent, and is 
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surrounded by a substantial wall of the 
same material ; a garden with three wells of 
water in the rear, and a grassy enclosure 
in front, This was opened by Dr. Parker 
in 1838, and subsequently conducted by 
Dr. Hobson and another English gentleman, 
till the imperial edict commanded the with- 
drawal of British subjects. It is owned by 
the Medical Missionary Society, which was 
organised in 1838, with the view of clear- 
ing all the expenses that might be incurred 
in the support of this and the other at Can- 
ton. The salaries of the medical officers 
were not then in contemplation, as it was 
expected that the religious boards would 
provide for their representatives. A so- 
ciety has been lately formed in London, 
under the name of the Medical Philanthropic 
Society, which, when the Chinese authori- 
ties shall be brought to terms, purposes to 
send well-qualified persons to practise in 
these hospitals, or to establish others in 
eligible situations. The advantages which 
result from such enterprises may be sum- 
med up under the following heads :-— 

1. They give us an opportunity of study- 
ing the native character, and of becomi 
intimately acquainted with the habits 
customs of the people. 

2. They exhibit the men from Old and 
New England uoder their most favourable 
aspect, as scientific and benevolent, and 
thus put as in the best attitude for pro- 
moting the moral and intellectual advance- 
ment of the natives. 

3. The hospitals afford capital means for 
training the natives in icine and sur- 
gery. Dr. Parker has two regular pupils, 
and is waited upon by two or three others, 
who are ambitious to be thought his dis- 
ciples among their own countrymen. 

4. As the foreign practitioner is often 
called in during a course of native treat- 
ment, Chinese remedies are brought un- 
der his notice, and he has an opportu- 
nity of witnessing the cases in which they 
are administered, as well as their nature and 
efficacy. The Chinese materia medica is 
very extensive, and their apothecaries’ 
shops in arrangement, neatness, and the 
accuracy with which prescriptions are dis- 
pensed, form no inadequate counterparts of 
our own. 

5. A knowledge of diseases peculiar to 
the country is gained. Native works are 
voluminous, and exhibit many disorders, 
which either radically or in some important 
feature differ from diseases in the west. 
The geographical distribution of the mala- 
dies incident to man, under differing climes 
and upon various soils, is a subject that 
merits research, since it will suggest many 
hints as to the exciting causes of disease, 
lead to new experiments in the mode of 
treatment, and tend perhaps more than any 
thing else to give the stamp of philosophic 
precision to our systems of nosology. 


‘ 


OPERATION FOR VARIX.—IODIDE OF POTASSIUM. 


This case differs from the plan pursued 
by M. Laugier, inasmuch as the bleeding 
from the first incisions was of so trifling a 
nature, that no nitrate of silver was used 
to check it; and this, which is spoken of 
by Laugier as being the most painful part 
of the operation, is done away with by 
Soon after reading the remarks of M.| waiting a very few minutes. Again, by 
Laugier, in Tne Lancer of the 18th July, making the Vienna paste very stiff, it is 
a case fell under my care that presented a easily formed into a wedge; and, by press- 
favourable opportunity for giving the ope- ing it in that state through the liat, it 
ration proposed a trial, and an account of adapts itself nicely to the diseased vessel, 
which may be of use to the public. | while the lint covers the lips of the wound, 
Betty Whitehead, wtat 27, applied atthe and the wrapping of the ends over the 
dispensary for relief; she was unable to wedge leaves no caustic to clear away. 
follow any employment, in consequence of The paste I use consists of equal parts of 
large varicose veins occupying the whole of dry powdered lime and the canstic potass, 
the inner surface of the left leg from the with only just safficient moisture to make 
knee to the foot; the circumference of the them into a stiff paste. I expect to give the 
affected leg was nearly double the other, result of two more cases shortly. In the 
Liniments and bandages were of little use, mean time I venture to say, that the plan is 
and as the leg daily became worse, she sub- worthy of trial, and have little doubt but 


ON THE 
OPERATION FOR VARIX, 
ON THE SYSTEM PROPOSED BY M, LAUGIER, 
By Cnarces Cray, Esq., Surgeon. 


mitted to the operation on the 25th July. 

Assisted by my colleague, Dr. N. Strange, 
I laid the vein bare in two places, about 
six inches apart, each opening of the io- 


and the vein being exposed to the extent 
of half an inch. Great care was required 
in the first incisions lest the vein, which is 
generally very superficial, should be in- 
jured. A piece of lint ove inch and a half 
broad and four inches long, in which a 


teguments being a little short of an inch, 


| that it will give general satisfaction. 
101, Piccadilly, Manchester, 
August 19, 1840. 


ON THE PRESENCE OF 
ITODATE OF POTASH 
IN 
COMMERCIAL IODIDE OF POTASSIUM, 
AND THE MODE OF DETECTING IT. 


By Mavanice Scantan, Esq., Wolverhampton. 


cut of half an inch was made with a knife 
thus, | was theo prepared;; Ma, Witttam Batcey, of this town, who, 
amongst other chemical products, has 


and after waiting a few minutes for the lately become a maker of iodide of potas- 
bleeding to subside (which is very tri-| sium on the great scale, has, within a few 
fliog, but yet sufficient to prevent the days, directed my attention to the exami- 
due operation of the caustic paste), 1 placed nation of a specimen of this salt, made by a 
the lint crossway over the wound, so that house of deservedly high repute, as maou- 
the exposed vessel and the fissure in the facturing chemists, near London ; and whose 
lint approximated to each other. A piece name is generally looked upon, in the trade, 
of stiff Vienna paste was then formed in as giving the stamp of purity to any che- 
the shape of a wedge, of about half an mical to which it may be prefixed. 

inch square, the pointed edge of which) It appears that hydriodic acid is some- 
was pressed through the cut io the lint times exhibited as a therapeutic ageat, and 
down upon the diseased vessel steadily the method resorted to for its extempora- 
and rather forcibly, and the loose ends of neous preparation is that recommended by 
the lint were turned over the back of the Dr, Andrew Buchanan, of Glasgow. It 
wedge with a strap of adhesive plaster to consists in mixing together, in proper pro- 


bind down the whole. The same plan be- 
ing employed to both incisions, she was in- 
structed to keep the leg quiet. The prin- 
cipal pain was over in half an hour, and 
that was of but little moment. 

In three days a large slough was formed, 
and at this time the leg was reduced to its 
natural size, the varicose appearance had 
vanished, and an ulcerous sore on the in- 
ternal malleolus was healing rapidly, which 
had before resisted every application. Mild 
poultices were applied to the sloughs, which 
fell out in about fourteen days. The sores 
are now nearly healed, and the woman has 


portion, iodide of po um and tartaric 
acid, both in solation, 

Now, the quantity of free iodine libe- 
rated from this salt, which I have under 
examination, when treated with tartaric 
acid, in the way just mentioned, has led 
some dispensing chemists to suppose that 
it contains more iodine than other specimens 
of iodide of potassium, which, when treated 
in a similar way, afford a solution that is 
colourless, or, at most, of a very pale yellow 
colour ; and hence, as I am informed, some 
actually look upon tartaric acid as a test of 
the value of commercial iodide of potas- 


resumed her employment. 


sium, assumiog the salt of which we are 
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To the Editor of Tue Lancer. * 


now speaking as a standard of comparison. 
How far it may be depended upon as a 
test will appear from what follows. 

If tartaric acid-in solution be added to a! it is probable that some cases 


solution of pure iodide of potassium, may us 
: ‘ send you one that occurred my practice 
at Gret | last week ; not from anything novel in the 


but quickly become slightly yellow, owing | case, or its treatment, but because the lat- 
to the action of atmospheric oxygen on the ? V 
hydriodic acid which is thus generated ter was so successful that I think it 
< worthy of being adopted by those srho 
On making this experiment with the salt) have not already had recourse to it under 
in question, I found, to my great astonish- | similar circumstances. I shall not contend 
ment, that free iodine, io quantity, was in-| whether the case was one of English or 
stantly developed, I was at first at a loss! Asiatic cholera, but leave your readers to 
to account for so great a difference in the | draw their own conclusions on that point, 
behaviour of this salt to that which I had! [| was sent for early last Thursday morn- 
prepared myself, and knew to be pure iodide { ing to see a stout elderly woman, who had 
of potassium; but, from the appearance of | been seized with diarrhoea on the previous 
the crystals of this salt, and from the cir-| day, without any assignablecause. I foundher 
cumstance of its not being soluble in water | coid,pale,and pulseless, with constant vomit- 
to the extent that it should be, I suspected | ing andpurging, attended with violent cramps 
the existence of iodate of potash ia it, and lin the legs. There had been an incessant 
I have since convinced myself of the fact of | drain from the bowels, of a colourless fluid, 
its presence. which had passed involuotarily during the 
I find, if we add tartaric acid solution to! ight, and had saturated the bel. There 
a solution of iodate of potash, no change of | "#8 no pain ia the bowels, nor any other 
but that bitartrate of isting orem, save a 
| prostration of strength. A large musta 
a matter of course, iodic acid set at liberty, | plaster (made with boiling vinegar) was 
this solution instantly decomposes iodide ‘@8tautly applied from the sternum to the 
of potassium in solution, giving rise to free | Umbilicus; and a grain and a half of calo~ 


colour takes place, 
potash is deposited in abundance, and, as 


jodine in great abundance ; or, if we add a | ™e! was ordered to be given every hour ia 
a powder, and ten grains of carbonate of 


potass, dissolved in cinnamon water, imme- 
ately after each dose. 

I found on my next visit, at the expira- 
tion of three hours, that the plaster had 
been removed after three quarters of an 
hour, having given great pain during the 
last quarter. Complete reaction had taken 
place, and the vomiting was arrested. In 
the evening the symptoms were so much 
alleviated, that the calomel and potass were 
given through the night every two hoors, 
On the following morning, after taking ten 
doses of calomel, the motions having be- 
come dark, feetid, and bilious, it was dis- 
continued, and a mixture, with rhubarb, 
magnesia, and cordial confection, was sub- 
stituted. On the following day this was 
succeeded by an infusion of cascarilla, with 
carbonate of potass.* The patient is now 
convalescent, I remain, Sir, your obedient 
servant, 


drop of solation of tartaric acid to a solu-| 


tion of pure iodide of potassium, to which 


developed, 


Tartaric acid appears, then, from the 
experiments 1 have made, to be a very) 
delicate test of the presence of iodate of | 
potash in iodide of potassium, and will be | 
found a very ready and useful one for this | 
purpose in the hands of the oe, age 
chemist, showing him that any specimen of 
this salt in which free iodine is thus de-| 
veloped, is actually of less value than one | 
ju whieh no trace of iodine appears on the | 
instant of its application; inasmuch as io- 
dide of potassiam, in a given weight, in- 
clades more iodine than iodate of potash | 
does ; as is seen at once by the atomic com- 
position of these two salts. 


It is well known to every chemist, that 
one of the methods very commonly resorted 
to for the production of iodide of potassium 
is that of acting upon iodine with potash 
water, In this way we form iodate of pot- 
ash at the same time; six atoms of potash 
and six atoms of iodine giving birth to five 
atoms of iodide of potassium, and one atom 
of jiodate of potash; which latter, if suffered 
to remain mixed with the iodide, would 
increase the produce of the manufactured 
salt nearly five per cent., at the expense of 
its purity and crystalline beauty. 


No, 887. 


even a minute quantity of iodate of potash | dis 
has been added, free iodine is instantly | 


| 


Witttam Moss, 

Windsor, August 24, 1840. 

*.* The common cholera of this country 
has latterly been very prevalent ; so has the 
half-ripe fruit 

Turory.—To form a theory is to look 
from on high, and seize upon certain rela- 
tions, just as from the highest tower of a 
town we are enabled to embrace at one view 
its streets and buildings, and comprehend 
the relative position of its priacipal features 
and suburbs, 

3 F 
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Tres Medical Corporations have, at vari- 
ous times, attempted to limit the number of 
practitioners, and, by regulating the supply, 
to keep up the fees and the incomes of the 
members. It may be interesting to inquire 
how far they have succeeded, and what in- 
fluence any measure of Medical Reform may 
have on the number of competitors in the 
field of practice. Competition is declared by 
some persons to be the great evil of the day ; 
and the strongest argument that the Medical 
Monopolists have to advance is, that com- 
petition would not be lessened, that the 
pecuniary interests of the profession will not 
be served, and that the low estate of the great 
body of practitioners will not be ameliorated, 
by the most equitable organisation which 
could be submitted to the Legislature. The 
organ of the Corporators admits that the 
members of,the Corporations are deprived 
of their just rights—that they are degraded 
by the self-elective Councils—that they are 
treated by the “ heads of the profession” 
with indifference—that their interests and 
grievances are never listened to; but it 
virtaally exclaims, “ Reform will not put 
“ fees into your pockets, and what besides 
“is worth struggling for? Are justice, 
“ science, rank, influence, public respect, 
“ and redemption from the comfortable sla- 
“very and degradation in which you are 
“ cradied by the Corporations, who call you 
“ members, really of so much importance? 
“If you become integral members of a 
“ National Faculty of Medicine, cease to be 
‘aliens,’ and no longer remain ‘ cipbers,’ 
“ will you be a farthing the better’? Will 
* you get a half-crown a-day more? And if 
“you get not money by Medical Reform, 
“ whatelse can you really wish, expect, or 
understand?” 

The purpose for which diversions of this 
kind are attempted is too obvious. What- 
ever they may be, a sincere desire to promote 
the interests of their members is not one 
that any person who has studied their his- 
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tory will give the Corporators credit for 
entertaining. They will add nothing to the 
small incomes of their humblef brethren. 
They close the hospitals, and shut up every 
avenue of success and fortune. They take 
care that the English student shall not have 
the same facilities for founding a clinical 
reputation as the French interne enjoys. And 
if we have no Lovts, no ANDRAL, no works 
like the “ Clinique Medicale” and “ Phthi- 
sie Pulmonaire,” it is because we have no 
Lerminters or Cuomets ; but, in place thereof, 
a band of jealous oligarchs, who seek ‘to 
maintain their places, less by raising them- 
selves than by preventing others from rising. 
Even if Medical Reform do nothing for the 
industrious practitioner, who toils day and 
night for a precarious livelihood, it cannot 
place him in a worse position than he occu- 
pies at present—oppressed, but neither pro- 
tected nor encouraged by the irrespon- 
sible heads of the Corporations which he 
has been taxed to support—who permit the 
unqualified quack to destroy the people, and 
the chemist to prescribe over the counter? 
The self-elected Councils are the parties 
that allowed the Poor-Law Commissioners 
to persecute the medical practitioner, to 
grind him to the earth by a forced compe- 
tition, and to drive him into contracts which 
he could not fulfil without robbing his 
family of bread, or defrauding the defence- 
less poor of medicines. The Medical Cor- 
porations never raised their voices against 
the proceedings of the Poor-Law Commis- 
sioners ; they never expended a farthing of 
the common fand in furthering the inquiry, 
or collecting the evidence, for the Parlia- 
mentary Committee; and wheo, in the 
Vaccination affair, the interests of the whole 
profession were at stake, they lent not a 
hand to further a measure which they were 
compelled to admit was equitable, and 
would be satisfactory. No; if the Anti- 
Reformer talk of the interests of practi- 
tioners, it is because he has other interests 
at heart. 

We pruceed to inquire whether an at- 
tempt should be made, in any measure that 
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may be submitted to the Legislature, to; These instances are instructive. They 
limit the number of medical practitioners? prove that the attempt to limit the nomber 
Woopatt states, that in Germany only a | of practitioners by any direct law or by-law 
certain te be futile. In a stationary Chinese 
city, town corporate, &c.; and if the city of community it might succeed ; but in a coun- 
Hambargh, for example, had twelve surgeons | try like England, where the population is 
allotted to it, although 1000 persons should increasing,—where the division of labour 
have striven to procure a freedom for a thir- has been carried so far,—where the profes- 
teenth,they would not have succeeded. This | sion is so numerous,—where the demand 
was in the 17th century, and something like | for skilled labour of various kinds is liable 
the same system prevailed inthe Englishcog- to so many fluctuations,—it would be a 
porations and companies ; but the monopoly mark of insanity to say that there shall be 
was in many ways evaded. When the deaths | a certain number of practitioners, and no 
within the Bills of Mortality were 15,292' more. Parents soon get aware when a 
annually,—about one-third of the present profession is relatively understocked ; and 
number in the Metropolis,—the College of | if the profits, honours, and advantages of the 
Physicians passed a by-law to fix the! medical profession were rendered in any way 
number of licensed Fellows at twenty, and higher than those of other professions, which 
the physician was then the general practi- | their children could enter by sinking thesame 
tioner. The attempts of the College to se- amount of capital, nothing could prevent an 
cure a monopoly,—to deprive the people of influx of students to the medical schools. 
medical advice, and to exclude or degrade! The members of a profession may be 
Scotch and Foreign Graduates,—signally forced, artificially, by making it the interest 
failed. They threw the great mass of the of an influential class of persons to take 
suffering people into the hands of unedu- | apprentices, or to grant licences. There is 
cated persons, or notorious quacks, and the reason to believe that ip the medical profes- 
Scotch Licentiates were not a whit the less sion both causes have operated. The self- 


formidable competitors from being excluded | elective Councils of the Corporations derived 


from the honours, the library, and the go-/| their incomes from the admission-fees of 
vernment of the College of Physicians. | candidates : the fee was only obtained by 

The Irish College of Surgeons, in an in-| the Examiners when the candidate was 
tense spirit of anti-nationality,—in utter for- licensed. And it has been found, on com- 
getfalness of the physical waots of the | paring the returns of the examinations from 
millions of their fellow-countrymen,—with | the different Boards, that the number of 
a callousness of heart which the imagination | rejections is always proportional to the 
can scarcely reach,—formerly attempted, in- amount of the licensing-fee. Where the fee 
directly, to deprive the people of Ireland of was low, as at the Apothecaries’ Company, 
medical relief inthe dreadfal diseasestowhich the number of rejections was considerable ; 
they were exposed by the calamities of the where the fee was high, as at the College of 
country and the despotism of theGovernment. Physicians, few or none were rejected, ex- 
They limited the number of their Licentiates cepting men of such eminence as Mason 
by heavy apprenticeship-fees, and by ren- and Armsrrone, rivals whom the Examiners 
dering education difficult and expensive. dreaded in practice. As examiners, the 
The majority of the present Irish practi- Corporations are ‘dnterested in selling a 
tioners are Licentiates or Graduates of the | great number of licences; and as practi- 
Scotch Universities and the English Col- tioners, they are interested in excluding 
leges. The Irish College of Surgeons com- | from the ranks of the profession aspirants 
pletely failed in the accomplishment of its whomay interfere with their patients and their 


avowed objects. i fees. They are interested, in fact, in reject- 


‘ 
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ing men highly qualified—of marked talent,| cation of medical practitionera; that no 
or of extensive acquirements—aad in open- | obstruction should be opposed to the indus- 
ing the gates of the profession to the Waxbs, | trious student's admission into the ranks of 
the Meyricks, and the whole tribe of idle, | the profession; that he should be required 
ignorant, talentless, impudent men, who have | to bring proofs neither of having studied on 
done so much mischief in the Poor-Law | a certain spot nor for a given time, nor of 
Unions. The secrecy of the examinations having paid a large sum of money to any 
removes all check from their proceedings. | individual; but should only be required to 
And we have been informed, on very good | establish his qualifications. The examina- 
authority, that the Examiners, taken as a| tion would be open to everybody ; any one 
body, act in strict accordance with their _gvho chose might demand a public examina- 
interests, It is an established maxim with | tion, and all qualified persons would be 
the private teachers, that the chances licensed, Monopoly, under these circum- 
are against the passing of the higher class stances, would be impossible ; and the whole 
of students, and in favour of those who can kingdom would be supplied with a body of 
answer a certain series of catch-questions, | sound, well-informed physicians. Would 
but are ignorant alike of the practice and | it not, then, says one party, be for the public 
theory of medicine. | interest, to prohibit and put down al! un- 
The competition of the anqualifed with qualitied persons, all quacks, all practising 
the qualified Licentiates has, thea, beep chemists and druggists, all who had not the 
produced by the Medical Corporations. | qualification and licence of the National 
They have aggravated the evils of forced Faculty? It is admitted that quacks, and 
competition, and at the same time abused | persons ignorant of anatomy, of physiology, 
the public confidence. of the action and reaction of remedies, when 
A Representative Council would not be they tamper with the sick, do infinitely more 
likely to attempt to limit the number of | harm than good, that they are a public oui- 
practitioners ; and the reference of all by-| sance, and that the general health would be 
laws to the Secretary oF State, in order to! promoted by their suppression, as much as 
their being laid before Parliameat, would | by the suppression of a band of murderers. 
render the enrctment of by-laws at variance | On the other hand, it is contended that the 
with the public interests, impossible. A | public will find out the obvious superiority 
Board, named by the Representative Council of well-educated practitioners; that, in a 
of the Faculty, and sitting in an open court matter which concerns his own life, every 
as impartial judges at the examinations, individual may be safely left to his own 
vould not be misled by the examples of the discretion ; and that ail the Legislature cau 
iniquitous Corporates. They would be) do, is to provide the public witha ready 
paid by salaries. They could not, with well- | means of distinguishing (he educated, tested, 
devised tests, reject the well-trained stu- stamped practitioner, from the counterfeit. 
dent, nor grant to the unqualified a license. | The Nations! Faculty, if it insisted on 
Here arises one of those questions to its own licenses becoming evidence of a 
which we have before adverted, and qualifications for all medical offices, would 
which there bas been held some difference | not prevent the student from becoming a 
of opinion. Should the unqualified—those member of any of the existing societies, 
who have not undergone examinations, and | colleges, companies, or other medical 
obtained the license of the National Faculty | bodies. The Licentiate who chose to post- 
—be probibited from practising medicine? | fix a few letters to his name, might be- 
All sound Reformers agree, that far from | come a member ofa College of Surgeons, just 
any obstacle being thrown in its way, every jas the practitioner now becomes a fellow 
thing should be done to facilitate the eda- {of the Medico-Chirargical Society. 


SUPERIORITY OF MEDICA 

ELECTION OF A CORONER FOR 

CHESHIRE, 

A cory of a posting-bill has been for- 
warded to us relative to this contest. It 
appears that the candidates consist of two 
medical gentlemen and twp attorneys. The 
posting-bill has been published by an ano- 
nymous wholesale falsehood-monger, wM@, as 
a matter of course, is a friend of the law- 


yers. 
electors, and, in order to sustain his men- 


It is an appeal to the pochets of the 


dacious allegations, the nameless writer has 
had the stupidity to allege that “ the medical 
“ Coroner of Middlesex has increased the 
* rates of that county immensely, by hold- 
“jog more inquests than were formerly held, 
“and by employing doctors and encou- 
“ raging post-mortem examinations 
What is the answer to this monstrous 
statement? Why, that it has been proved 
before a Committee of the Magistrates of 
Middlesex, and before a Committee of the 
House of Commons, that the medical Coro- 
ner held, withia the first twelve moaths of 
his election, a less number of inquests than 
did his predecessor, the alforney Coroner, 
during the preceding twelve mooths ; and 
that a Committee of Magistrates of the 
County, who were appointed to inquire into 
the costs of inquests, reported to the Courtof 
Quarter Sessions that the average expense 
to the county for the expenses disbursed 
at the inquests held by Mr. Wak ey, had 
amounted, for each inquest, to..£1 0 3 
Aad that the average expense 
of inquests held by Mr, 
Baker, amounted, for each 
inquest, to the sum of....21 11 2} 
And the magistrates added, ia the printed 
report from which we are now copying this 
statement, that “ they could discover no 
“ cause for so large au excess as one-third 
“in the expenses allowed by Mr. Baker 
“over those allowed by Mr. Waktey; and 
“ that they felt bound to express their opi- 


“ nion that a considerable reduction might 
“be made for the future by Mr. Baker, 
“without detriment to the due execution 
“ of his office, and with advantage to the 
rate-payers,” 
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The falsehood-monger must be reminded 
that Mr. Waxcey is the doctor, and Mr, 
Baker the lawyer. 

By another Return laid before Parliament, 
it was shown dhat the average cost of the 
medical witnesses summoned to give evi- 
dence at the inquests held by Mr. Baker, 
during a given period, casually taken, had 
amounted to £0 14s. 10}d. for each inquest, 
and that in Mr. Wak ey's district it bad 
amounted, in the same period, to only 
£0 38, 1}d.; and by the same Return laid 
before Parliament, it also appears that the 
average amount of expenses incurred at 
each inquest by Mr. Wak ey, during the 


same period, had been........ z0 17 9 
By Mr. Baker 1it 0 
Making a difference of ..... 013 3 


on each inquest, 
So much for the advocacy of stupid and 
unprivcipled partisans ! 


Dublin correspondent, “ Mepicns,’* 
haviog last week (page 794) given his his- 
tory of the profession in the sister capital, he 
this week (page 827) describes the character, 
manners, and disputes of the three classes 
composing it,—namely, the physicians, the 
surgeons, and the apothecaries,—the gold, 
the silver, and the brass, according to “ Mr- 
picus,” of the il!-proportioned image which 
the writer condemns as the * medical pro- 
fession.” It is singular that he allows to 
the two latter any share in the statue, other 
than that of being the base pedestal; for 
he regards medicine,—as might be shown by 
twenty references,—as being strictly, solely, 
and simply that labour which is performed 
by the “ pure” physician ; and he considers 
that the only reform which is needed in the 
profession, may be comprised in a law which 
shall prevent surgeons and apothecaries 
from practising “ medicine.” The want of 
such a law, he considers, is “ fast sinking 
the profession in public estimation,” while 
every effort to improve its condition, in its 
absence, only presses it “ lower in the mire,” 
Now, if the whole history of the art of 
healing,—if the universal testimony of every 
man who has practised it with success,—an 
intimate examination into its purposes and 
agents,—and the personal experience of 


“* Mepicus,” have not convinced him tha 
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medicine is a single science, of which physic, | the Faculty. The race is one that all the 
surgery, and pharmacy are the component Universities and some of the Colleges have 
parts, he ought at once to lay aside his striven to this hour to perpetuate,—all bat 
incognito, and come forth as @ curiosity to their wigs and canes; and physicians 
the medical community, unique in the nine- | who would puncture the brachial artery for 
teenth century. His fortune is in his own a vein, mistake a surcharged bladder for a 
hands, He would be more rare to view. dropsy, and mistake concussion of the 
than a veritable mermaid, or the invisible braid®for apoplexy, form, in the estimation 
girl. Let the “ physician,” if he choose, | of Menicus, the “higher orders of medi- 
decline to operate, or to mix drugs; but if, “cal men, who, after a long enjoyment of fair 
the “surgeon” have not studied ceili | “weather, are becoming uneasy, from the 
and cannot prescribe for the sick patient | “appearance of” projects of reform in the 
whom he has cut, or know not the materia- horizon, in the shape of “ clouds'”’ 

medica which he prescribes, he should not. And what does Medical Reform propose 
dare to operate, or be licensed to operate; ,to accomplish’? Does it ask leave for sur- 
but if learned in these, he is at once the geons who know not medicine to be licensed 
“ physician.” Nor should the physician | to practise physic; or chemists who com- 
be licensed who comprehends not anatomy, prehend not surgery or physic to get a living 
and is ignorant of the operations which sur- out of medicine; or candidates for the de- 
gery has conceived. And as for the chemist gree of M.D. to be the D. and not the M.,— 
and botanist,—the pharmacieo,—if he know or only demi-learned in medicine,—Dunces 
physic, and can use the knife, what should | and not Masters of their art? What does 
hinder him from practising the science of the public health require? That there should 
which he can be avouched and certified to| be an efficiently educated class in the com- 
be the master? munity, equally and sufficiently distributed, 
Yet, according to“ Mepicus,”—who would to whom the care of the sick or the wounded 
put to rights the Reformers of Dablin,—the can be confidently assigned. Say that the 
“ golden age of medicine bas passed away, wants of our populous commanity demand 
and the age of brass has arrived,” because | ten thousand or even twenty,—not of “ doc- 
on all hands there is an effort to break down | tors” who cannot bleed, or pass a catheter, 
the absurd distinctions of law, and obey the | or amputate a thumb,-—not of surgeons who 
dictates of reason and nature! The ninth | can only nip, or cut, or saw, or seize, or tie, 
paragraph of his letter last week should or roll a band,—not of pharmaciens who can 
have been written thus:—“In the olden only weigh, or filter, or pound, or spread, or 
“ time (not the golden) half-educated doctors | mix, or leech,—but of intelligent men who 
“ strutted in black breeches, their dimpled understand the art of healing. Yet, to return 
“chins in the air, powder io their wigs, to the “ golden age” of medical law and 
“canes beneath their noses, with very cau- | practice, the public must have a few hun- 
' “tious tongues (from very good reasons), | dreds of the first, a few scores of the second, 
“ well satisfied with a guinea for a visit worth | and nineteen thousand of the third. And, 
“sixpence, and wanting no Medical Re-| to confirm the “age of brass,” the whole 
“form which should carry customers to any | amount of the class must be bond-fide doc- 
“College but their own?” The exceptions | tors in medicine,—men all guaranteed by a 
to this pompous and ignorant character took national board of examiners to be competent 
not from the general truth of the picture. | to prescribe, compound, operate, and heal, 
The few were not, in their time, able to pro- | according to the full measure of the discove- 
tect the mass of “physicians” from the ries which science has made in medicine. 
common laughter of the public, who saw in! Hereon is based the creed of Medical 
them, at best, materials for caricatures of | Reformers, All who aim within or beyond 


| 
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this point, are neither less nor more than 
impostors under that name. What plan of 
change in or addition to our medical laws 
will take this great aim and hit the mark, 
quickly or eventually, is another question, 
which, if not readily penetrated by all, will 
perhaps be yielded, for its conception and 
construction, to that judgment which the 
majority may honour with the greatest faith, 


Wuewn the Medical-Reform Bill, which 
Mr, Warpurton, at the end of the recent 
Session of Parliament, obtained leave to in- 
troduce into the House of Commons, is 
procurable by purchase, a notification to 
that effect shall appear in Tue Lancer. 

The words which are reported in the 
number of the “ Dablin Medical Press,” 
dated August 19, as having been spoken by 
Mr. Waxtey in the House of Commons, on 
the 10th inst., are incorrectly given. He did 
not say, that “‘ he believed the Bill was every 
way worthy of the public and the profes- 
sion,” but that he hoped that the Bill would 
be in every way worthy its author, and ad- 
vantageous to the public and the profession. 


The Principal Baths of Germany considered, 
with Reference to their Remedial Eficacy 
in Chronic Disease. By Eowin Lee, 
geon. London: Whittaker and Co., vol. i., 
pp. 172. 

Tue subject of baths and of bathing, ms it 

concerns the preservation of health, the pre- 

vention of disease, and the establishment 
of the proper functions of the skin, is one 
of great and universal importance, and one 
which, unfortunately, is but too little at- 
tended to by the inhabitants of this island. 
The dependance of local disease upon con- 
stitutional causes was long since pointed 
out by an eminent professor of this town, 
who, with great professional attainment, 
united a narrowness of views, with regard 
to medical politics, which will always be 
remembered in association with his name, 
and which unfortunately appears to have 
descended as a heir-loom upon the hospital 
with which he was connected. The repa- 
ration of the “ wear and tear” of the ani- 
mal machine, the use of bathing, the respite 
from money-getting cares, the acquisition 


beautiful and natare-gifted country, con- 
tribute to form no small share of the bene- 
fit derivable to the chronically diseased by 
the means upon which the author descants, 
We are quite willing to regard with a 
favourable eye the labours 6f the writer in 
this department of hygienic medicine, to 
listen to his positions, and to give him 
every credit for the solid sense of his under- 
taking; but we are equally determined to 
speak with justice upon his merits, and to 
point out any trace of learned subterfuge, 
or private interest, which too frequently 
form the mass of works of this kind, 
should we fiod them to exist. Before, how- 
ever, entering upon the review of the 
volume, and canvassing the deserts of the 
book, we are induced to place before our 
readers the postscript which precedes the 
work, as a subject of much interest to the 
profession, and to such invalids as may be 
likely to visit the bathing establishments 
of Germany. A statement of the apparent 
illiberality of, the police authorities, and 
the jealousy of the native physicians, reached 
us some time since; but the account given 
by Mr. Lee is so clear and so much to the 
point that we extract it without farther 


comment. 


“ I consider it due to myself and to the 
British visitors at Wisbaden, to annex a 
brief statement of the circumstances con- 
nected with some recent transactions re- 
lative to their being prohibited from avail- 
ing themselves of the professional assist- 
ance of their own countrymen, but will 
previously quote a passage from a pam- 
phlet which was published more than two 
years ago, wherein the writer, after stating 
as one of the inconveniences of Wisba- 
den the absence of a sufficient supply of 
good physicians experienced in the use of 
the waters, says—* The permission to Eng- 
lish physicians to write prescriptions with- 
ont risking arrest by the police, it is hoped 
will either be granted, or competent persons 
with a knowledge of their own profession 
and of our language be appointed to attend 
the place: otherwise the English, to whom 
Wisbaden is most indebted, will be in a 
somewhat destitute condition; for their 
knowledge of French being much upon a 
par with that of the local physicians, the 
dialogue cannot always have a very satis- 
factory, or indeed be otherwise than of 
doubtful result.’ 

“The season before last, Dr. H., who 
accompanied the Duke of C., was summoned 
to appear before the police, on the informa- 
tion of Dr. P., one of the physicians of the 


of agreeable and intelligent society, in a 


town, whom he had called in to consult upon 
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the case of his distinguished patient, and | from Frankfort to visit some patients; and 
with whom he believed himself to be upon that both these gentlemen had been sum- 
friendly terms. In reply to the inquiries, moned before the police, and prohibited 
made, Dr. H. stated that he had merely from practising; but the first iotimation I 
given his professional Assistance to some received respecting myself was from .an 
persons of his acquaintance, and that he had apothecary’s, where I had called to give 
mo intention of Practising at Wisbaden. He) some directions respecting a prescription I 
was, however, informed, that he was acting had written for a person seriously ill, and 
contrary to the laws, of which he had pre- | was shown an order which had just come 
Viously no idea, The case was thought by | from the police, prohibiting the preparation 
the English visitors to be one of great hard-| of my prescriptions as well as those of the 
ship, and several influential persons pro-| physician from Frankfort. Being desirous 
sed to represent the matter to the Duke of of doing something for the relief of my 
Nassau: the proposition was, however,! patient, I called upon Count » whom, 
given up, on the representation of Dr. H., however, I could not see, and consequently 
that he was about to leave the place in a few | addressed a Jetter to bim, to which I re- 
days, and was unwilling to make any stir| ceived no answer; and a day or two after 
in the matter. A little before this I was at) an employé called upon me to request my 
Schwalbach, having made a tour of inspec- ‘attendance at the police, where I was ia- 
tion of several mineral springs in the duchy, | formed that I was not allowed to practise ; 
which I had not previously visited. The| but on my stating that I had written to the 
duke was also there, to whom I inclosed a | count, a sort of half permission was granted 
copy of my work on the continental water- | me to attend the patients under my care, till 
jog-places ; and stated to his chamberlain, | such time as I received an answer. A few 
that I was desirous of having it suggested days afterwards, 1 was called to a distant 
to his highness to establish lodging-houses | watering-place by a person ill, suffering 
at Fachingen, to enable persons to use the! greatly, and unable to make the local phy- 
Water upon the spot, as 1 considered that it) sician, who could oot speak English, under- 
might thus be made more applicable to the | stand the peculiar circumstances of the case ; 
treatment of several diseases, 1 was recom-| and on calling at the police to have my pass- 
mended to wait upon the head of the govern-| port signed, was informed that my having 
ment, Count , upoa the subject, which I been previously summoned there was a mis- 
accordingiy did on my arrival in Wisbaden, take, the summons baving been intended 
where I found the above interference of the | for another person. I accordingly, on my 
police the theme of conversation ; and men-| return, concluded that the restrictions were 
tioned it in my interview with the count, at an end, and continued to prescribe, as 
who appeared not to have been aware of the | usual, till the 29th July, when a police 
circumstance, At the same time, I stated employé again made his appearance at my 
that my advice had been requested by seve- | apartments, and desired me to be at the 
ral of my countrymen, but that I should de- | office at eleven o'clock, whither I accord- 
cline seeing any one professionally, if it were | ingly repaired; and shortly afterwards the 
contrary to the laws. The count replied, English physician, to whom I have alladed, 
that the propositions must be submitted to camegia, having also received an order to 
the consideration of the duke. However, I | attend. A paper was then read to us, 
heard nothing more of the matter, but con- | stating that we were not permitted to prac- 
ceiving I had a tacit permission, | continued | tise, and must leave the town in two days. 
to advise and prescribe for sach of my On my return home, I found an official 
countrymen as did me the honour of consult-| paper, to the effect that permission to prac- 
ing me during the remainder of the season. | tise was refused to me by the authorities, on 
“ Talso practised the whole of last season which I addressed the following letter to 
in Wisbaden, living in the house of the , the director of the police :— 
director of the police, with whom I had a} 
Conversation on the subject; and understood, “‘ Sir:—I have just received a notification 
that althongh foreign medical men were pot! which repeats what was already announced 
allowed to establish themselves inthe duchy to me this morning at the police-office, viz., 
for the purpose of practising medicine ge-, that I was not permitted to practise medi- 
erally, yet that no objection would be cine in Wisbaden. As far as regards myself 
made against a person of known reputation | personally, I should not hesitate to leave the 
passing the bathing season at Wisbaden, to| town immediately after the affronts and 
afford his assistance tu such of his country-, annoyances to which I have been subjected ; 
men as might require it. but having patients who refuse to see any 
“On my return, last June, I heard that/one else professionally (among whom are 
informations had been laid by the same phy-| two ladies who have been confided to my 
sician against two English professional gen- care by their relations, who were obliged to 
tlemen: one, being at Wisbaden for his | leave on urgent business), it is inconsistent 
healih, having given two or three prescrip- | with my sense of duty and honour to aban- 
tigns to his friends; the other, having come | don them in the condition in which they are, 
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for, as far as I am individually con- 
cerned, it is a matter of litle moment, 

“* 1 beg you to make my resolution known | as, in all probability, I should not have 
to the authorities.” jretarned to Wisbaden this year, had I 

* On the following day I received a letter | not partly engaged with some persons to be 
from the director of the police, to the effect, | there: my chief object in passing the last 
that in as far as the particular case of the two or three summers in this duchy being to 
two ledies was concerned, I might remain | have a better opportunity of observing the 
till such time as their health was unproved ; | action of a class of remedial agents hitherto 
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whatever may be the consequences to my- 
self, unless 1 am compelled by force. 


but requiring me to send in their names, to 
which I replied by the following note :-— 

“*Sir:—ID have had the honour of receiving 
an official note from you, which informs me | 
that Lam allowed to remain in Wisbaden uatil | 
such time as the health of the two ladies of | 
whom I spoke be re-established ; but there are 
other persons seriously ill at present under 
aay care who require constantatteation, If I 
particularly mentioned the case of the two 
ladies, it was in order to let you see that 
compliance with the peremptory order which 
had been given me to quit the town in two 
days, did not depend upon myself; but io 
the position in which I am placed with re- 
spect to them, I do not feel myself authorised 
to give up their names, as I would sot risk 
exposing them to the inquisition of the po- 
lice, and which, moreover, I should con- 
sider derogatory to my dignity as an Eaglish 
geatleman, inasmuch as I regard the request 
as an offeasive doubting of my veracity. Lhave 
not visited any new patients since I received 
the prohibition (though having restricted my- 
self to practising solely among persons from 
my own country, severalof whom were known 
to me before coming to Wisbaden, I do not 
conceive that this can be interpreted as 
being contrary to the law which prohibits 
foreigners from the general practice of medi- 
cine), and it is for you to judge whether 
your laws authorise you to force me to quit 
the town, For my part, under existing cir- 
cumstances, I cannot act otherwise tigo I 
do; but I declare, that if any personal vio- 
lence be used towards me, you must be 
answerable for the consequences which may 
ensue. I have the honour, Xc.’ 

“ Thus the matter rests at present ; but as 
it is felt to be one which materially concerns 
the British actually at Wisbaden, as well as 
those who may come at any subsequent 
period, some influential persons have called 
a meeting to take the circumstances into 
consideration, and to discuss the inconveni- 
ences and danger resulting from the prohi- 


bition to Eaglish medical mea giving their 
advice to their countrymen ; and I have no 


much neglected in Fagland; and though it is 
probable, had no impedimeat beeo made, 
that I might have retarned to pass the sum- 
mer months during the two or three years I 
may be on the continent, yet it is just as 
probable that ] might be in some other part. 

* From what I have heard, my impression 
is, that the authorities are not averse to 
English practitioners attending those of 
their own countrymen who might prefer it; 
but that, upon informations being made 
against individuals, they conceive they are 
bound to act according to a law which 
existed long before this state of things 
arose, that is to say, before the English 
resorted in any considerable numbers to the 
baths of the duchy; and that the onus of the 
business rests chiefly, if not altogether, upou 
the individual to whom I have alluded, who 
having had, during some years, the principal 
share of practice among the English, thus 
shows his gratitude and care for them, by 
endeavouring to prevent their falling inte 
any other hands thao his owa; though he 
does pot understand Eaglish, and his French 
is not very intelligible, while many of those 
who come from England do oet speak any 
other language than their own.” 1 could 
wish to say avthing more of the person in 
question, though, when a medical practi- 
tioner can so far lower himself as to turn 
informer against others, when he is in many 
cases incompetent to reader invalids eficient 
service, the ordinary rules of professional 
etiquette, which forbid one's giving an opi- 
nion unfavourable to another, might well be 
dispensed with. Finding that his condact 
had created a strong sensation among the 
English, as well as among the townspeople, 
I understand he alleges, that the duke looks 
upon him as responsible, should any accident 
happen from foreign medical men recom- 
mending the waters to patients oo the spot ; 
but the informations which were sent to the 
police had no reference to the waters, having 
beea founded upon prescriptions sent to the 
apothecaries ; and who, I should like "to 
koow, is to be responsible for the mishaps 


doubt, when the circumstances are repre-| which bave arisen, and must constantly 
sented in the proper quarter, that the Eng- arise from the patient's language not being 
lish resorting to Wisbaden may reckon on 
not being deprived of the advantage they * It was proposed by him to a lady, sub- 
are allowed in other parts of the continent ‘sequently under My care, to bring an inter- 
frequented by invalids, It is on these | preter at his following visit. As the case 


grounds that I feel principally interested,; was of a delicate and complicated nature, 
having endeavoured to make these waters, | the doctor could not be surprised that, after 
making a similar proposition, bis further 


as well as others, more geverally known 
attendance was dispensed with, 


and appreciated by the British public; 


| 


. 
i 


Se 


anderstood, and from the adoption of treat- 
ment unsuited to English constitutions, se- 
veral of which mishaps I have been called 
_— to rectify? When an invalid has a 

ice of professional attendants, and selects 
one, he acts upon his own responsibility ; 
when, however, his choice is restricted to 
ore or two, in whom he has no confidence, 
while he is prevented from calling in another 
whom he would prefer, the responsibility 
devolves upon others.” 

This extract has occupied so much of 
our space, that we must postpone for the 
present the further notice of the work, 
which, in the mean time, from the glance we 
have cast over it, we can recommend to the 
perusal of those professional men who may 
be wishing to advise their patients upon a 
fitting place for the sojourn of a few months, 
with some likelihood of benefit to their 
health. 


An Inquiry into the History and Influence of 
the Lichfield Waters: intended to show the 
Necessity of an Immediate and Final 
Drainage of the Pools. Lichfield: Lomax. 
1840. 

Tue nature of this little work is sufficiently 

explained by the title. It is published 

anonymously, but the author is understood 
to be a physician, well known in Lichfield. 

He contends that the stagnant pools around 

Lichfield are injurious to the health of the 

inhabitants, and urges several reasons for 

draining, and filling them up. This is ob- 
jected to by certain lovers of the pic- 
turesque; and by another very opposite 
class of persons, who button up their 
breeches-pockets very closely, that the 

“money may fructify there,” when a call 

is made upon them for any public purpose. 

Dr. —— has arguments for all these classes, 

and they are arguments which deserve 

careful consideration. 

“ During the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, five if not six plagues raged in 
Lichfield! It is true, that at this date 
Eogiand at large suffered from the same 
scourge ; but, the whole country considered, 
not any thing like to such proportionate ex- 
tent as this small district.”—p. 40. 

In Lichfield the author fates, that 51 per 
cent. died of plague in 1593-4, and 32 per 
cent. in 1645-6. 

“ Such things have been cailed, in a most 
wicked sense of idle resignation, Visita- 
tions of Providence, But miracles excepted 
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—though modern times have nothing to 
do with miracles—the very highest prac- 
tical authorities, on questions of infection, 
have expressed themselves as convinced, as 
they have felt of an existence, that no pes- 
tilential disease has ever yet originated, in 
any part of the world, without an imme- 
diately previous violation of natural law 
there. And when such disease has spread 
to other regions as an epidemic, its ravages 
have been, allowing for the influences of 
climate, &c., invariably greatest in the lo- 
calities visited, which have been least 

fended by medical police. ° * * 

“ The town, during the visitations of 
plague, was eminently characterised by 
‘ filthy’ pools and choked-up ditches. It 
presented air-polluting marshes and rush- 
fields ; its ‘common muck-hill’ was so 
ample as to furnish a rent equal to that of 
three acres of good land at this time; buat 
its ‘common channels’ were so im 
that ‘the water frequently stagnated in 
them.’ The general consequences, medi- 
cally considered, were what have just been 
alladed to. 

“ For precise views of epidemic disease, 
in Lichfield, adequate—because not suffi- 
ciently pointed tistics are wanted. But 
from some few statistics of high authority, 
quoted in ‘ Harwood’s History,’ the follow- 
ing table has been dedaced :— 

Statistics of the Plague in Lichfield, in 

1645-6. 


NORTH TOWN, 
Beacon-street, Gaia-lane, Shaw-lane, the 

Close, value £8.—Chiefly on ridge 
and all well ventilated, except the vicarage. 
The Close ditch was drained in 1643, and 
part of Beacon-street burned down, during 
the plague. 

SOUTH TOWN. 


warket-street, value £4 18s 4d; deaths 
38; per cent. 18.—Defended by domestic 
comforts. 

Dam-street, Batcher-row, Tamworth- 
street, Boar-sireet, the Woman's Chyping, 
value £4 lis 8d ; deaths 200; per cent. 36. 
—Exposed to external ventilation, except 
one side of Butcher-row ; but partly adjoin- 
ing the most infected districts, and contain- 
ing a common channel, with stagnant water 
in it, 

Stow-street, Lombard-street, Bird-street, 
Sandford-street, value £4 2s 7d; deaths 262; 
per cent. 41.—The extreme parts, small 
houses close to the pools. Bird-street, in 
the centre, being so narrow, that it has since 
been widened by act of Parliament. 

Green-hill, George-lane, St. John-street, 
Frog-lane, Wade-street, value £3 13s 7d; 
deaths 321; per cent. 47.—Partly inter- 
sected by the Ditch and Common 
Mack-bill of the town, parallel to, but under 
the level of which were Frog-lane and 
Wade-street, while John-street was hemmed 
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in between these and the Bishop's Marsh. 
—pp. 41-43. 

We have given rather a detailed notice 
of this work, because we are glad to see a 
subject of public health zealously pressed 


Let me now direct your attention to 
the parties which represent these differ- 
ent interests, the objects of each, and 
the causes which have led to our divi- 
sions. This is the more necessary to be 
explained, because the terms by which they 


on the attention of the inhabitants of Lich- 
field; and hope to see other specimens of 
medical topography from practitioners in 
every town of the kingdom. Medical men 
will conduct these inquiries much more 
satisfactorily than the Poor-Law Commis- 
sioners. 


EASTERN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
a OF SCOTLAND, 


Excerrt of Minute of a Special Meeting of 
the Council of the Eastern Medical 
Association of Scotland, held at Dun- 
dee, the 13th August, 1840. 


ALexanper Bett, Esq., Vice-President, in 
the chair. 

The following Resolutiogs were uanani- 
mously agreed to :— 

Ist, That the Council bas observed with 
extreme regret, the custom of publishing 
paragraphs in the newspapers, for some 
time past, laudatory of the operations and 


mode of treatment employed by certain prac- 


titioners in various diseases ; such means of 
making public their practice being calcu- 
lated materially to injure the respectability 
of the Medical Profession. 

2od. That as one of the great objects 
of the Association is the suppression of 
quackery in all its forms, the Council 
would earnestly impress upon all the mem- 
bers of this Association, the necessity of 
exerting themselves to discourage and pre- 
vent such proceedings for the future. 

At the monthly meeting of the Council 
on the Sth instant, an unanimous vote of 
thanks was passed in favour of Richard 
Carmichael, Esq., President of the Medical 
Association of Ireland, for his munificent 
donation, and general exertions to forward 
the cause of Medical Reform. 


THE 
DIVISIONS AND CONDITION 
or THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION IN DUBLIN, 
Lerrer IL. 


To the Editer of Tue Lancer. 

Str :—In my former letter (Lancer, page 
794) I endeavoured to lay before you a 
brief history of the medical profession in 
Dublio, in order that you might understand 
the relation which the different classes of 
which it is composed bear to each other. 


hare been designated convey a meaning that 
is contrary to the facts, and which have been 
purposely applied, in order to render popa- 
|lar the party which is most clamorous and 
| most anxious to direct the reform which all 
perceive to be inevitable. Hence the “ Re- 
formers,” par excellence, are most studiously 
contrasted with “ Anti-Reformers ;” and the 
organ of the so-called reform party*® de- 
nounces, in no meusured terms, all who are 
not among the initiated, as the ** abettors of 
monopoly,” the “ supporters of nepotism,” 
and, in short, as the warm advocates of all 
those “ abuses” which it is the object of the 
said journal's most patriotic and disinterested 
exertions to correct, 

In order to expose these fallacies, and to 
throw a new light upon the position of 
medical parties, we shall take each class in 
its order. 

The physicians of the old school are by far 
the least numerous as a body, but, from their 
education, demeanour, and adherence to 
rules of etiquette, might well be described 
as the * Ancien Regime” of this revolation- 
aryera, They have always acknowledged 
with relactance the asserted equality of 
university medical graduates; they have long 
denied the right of surgeons to practise 
medicine, and look doubtfully upon the ad- 
vances of the apothecary. They have one 
school of medicine, which is only partially 
under their controul, their authority being 
shared with the Dublin University ; in the 
details of education they have, therefore, 
little interest. Their Professors are not 
permitted to take any part in their delibera- 
tions; their College, therefore, perfectly 
represents the practising physician. Not 
being disposed to relax in any great degree 
the barriers to admission into their body, 
their numbers are limited; and in their 
present policy, it is a question whether they 
would suffer more from the future general 
practitioner, than they have already endured 
from the aggressions of the surgeon; it is 
even possible that their aid may be more 
called upon than formerly; therefore, they 
seem to hold a neutral position in the con- 
test going forward. In every thing which 
is calculated to maintain the rank of the 
profession they are willing to unite with the 
surgeon, and object to the unlicensed ag- 
gressions from which they have suffered so 
much ; but it is almost a matter of indiffer- 
ence to them, whether the surgeon hold the 
position he has taken from them, or the 
apothecary mount up in his place. 

The second, and the more numerous party, 
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are the surgeons; many of whom have medi-| on the licentiate doing so; consequently, in 
cal degrees, and with all of whom the unity | giving him no protection against the apothe- 
of medicine and surgery isan axiom. The! cary, and not suffering him to protect him- 
necessity for an uniform education for all| self, they committed a capital error. They 
candidates who enter the profession, is ad-| educated the licentiate for the higher prac- 
mitted ; but whether they should be exa-j tice alone, and so far met the wishes of the 
miaed by one general, or by distinct medical | practising surgeon in supporting the posi- 
boards, is a question at issue. They have! tion his profession had attained ; but at the 
one school, supported by their College, the | same time, for the benefit of the teacher, 
professors of which are members of that) increased their number far beyond what that 
body ; there are also several private schools, | practice required : thus giving one of many 
which are in a similar manner represented ;| instances of the injury caused by opposite 
the details of education, and the changes | interests ip the same governing body. In 
which take place in it, are matters of much | this respect the physicians present a remark- 
more importance to them than tothe physician, | able contrast, The proper time to provide 
There are, therefore, two distinct interests | against the difficulty was lost, and it is the 
represented in the one College, that of the| present object of the surgeon to repair his 
practising surgeon and that of the medical | error, either by legislation, forcing back the 
teacher, In past times the former were | apothecary from practice, and encouragingsS 
considerably the majority, but latterly the| a class of well-educated * pharmaciens,” or 
interest is almost exclusively that of the, by obtaining a power to dispense as well as 
teacher; and the results which flowed from | to practise, and thus laying the fonodation 
this change, 1 shall presently have to refer; of a general practitioner, superior to the 
to. The great evil which the practising| present race, and which would be incorpo- 
surgeon has to complain of, is the intrusion | rated with the College. 
of the apothecary ; and that he is obliged to| The third party, the apothecaries, are those 
confide the compounding of his prescriptions who have every thing to gain and nothing 
to a rival, who himself practises, That the | to lose ; they may be said to be unanimous, 
apothecary should seek an improved edaca-| and have made every provision to enable 
tion, is all very well; bat that he should| them to claim the same privileges as the 
prosper at the expense of his neighbour, is London Apothecaries’ Company. They re- 
quite a different matter; and hence the sur-| quire for their candidates a knowledge not 
geon and apothecary may be coosidered as | merely of chemistry and pharmacy, but also 
the real antagonists in this great struggle, of anatomy, medicine, and surgery, having 
in which, however, the apothecary has one the education of the general practitioner, as 
great advantage in his favour, viz., that he at present exists, obviously in view. A 
while it is impossible to prevent him prac-, small number of their body, however, but 
tising as a surgeon, it is quite possible to! not sufficient to make any real diversion in 
prevent the surgeon acting as an apothecary, | their favour, are more anxious to seek an 
even were he so inclined, which is not gene-| equality with the other branches, by raising 
rally the case. to the highest the cultivation of pharmaceu- 
The apothecary acting in a double capa- | tics, than to be lowest in the scale of prac- 
city, both as a practitioner and a com- | titiowers ; and in this respect they are united 
pounder of his opponent's prescriptions, is| with the surgeon tholding the same views, 
an anomaly that has altogether unhinged the | The great obstacle which they have to con- 
practice of the profession; and, without at tend against, is not so much the opposition 
all supposing the apothecary to take advao- | of their own body as the reluctance of the 
tage of the many opportunities in this way | Legislature to interfere in their favour; the 
offered to him, the knowledge that such is commercial spirit of the English nation 
in his power is sufficient to excite the live- precludes the hope thatthe pure apothecary 
liest suspicions, to embarrass the prescriber, , would be protected from the inroads of the 
and to give rise to the most groundless | druggist on the one side, or even of the green- 
jealousies. grocer oo the other, The encouragement 
The obvious policy of the surgeon would | given to quackery is a suflicient illustration 
have been to foresee and to meet this diffi-, of their disposition to allow every man to 
culty. Two modes were open to him; deal in medicines or merchandise as he 
in the beginning to have resisted any attempt | pleases, and therefore is sufficient to dis- 
of the apothecary to assume the character | courage any but the most sanguine advocates 
of a practitioner; and to effect this a simul-| of an admitted benefit. In truth, if care- 
taneous effort on the part of those surgeons | fully considered, the whole question might 
who were in public favour was requisite: be reduced to this one point. If the lowest 
this they did not, perhaps could not, make. | of the three branches of the profession could 
The other alternative was, to secure to the | be protected against the unqualified persons 
rising surgeon the educatiyn for, and power | vending or compounding drugs in any way, 
of, dispensing medicine. it would be easy to secure those above them 
This they not vnly did not do, but ia their | from their interference; but as this is not 
Bew charter (1828) they placed a restriction | very likely to be accomplished, the question 
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again reverts, Who, will educate, and to! ever blasted the influence of the party who 


whom will belong, the general practitioner? | 

I have now laid before you a faithful 

review of the leading interests which infu- 
ence the different branches of the profession ; 
and the natural inference would be, that the 
Reformers and the Anti-Reformers mean the 
Surgeons and the apothecaries, and their 
allies. Such, however, is pot the fact; the 
terms are applicable only to the surgeons 
themselves, who are divided against each 
other, much to the satisfaction of the apo- 
thecary. The subject of the dispute would 
not be easily found out, as on all material 
points there is scarcely a difference between 
them, and certainly pone which could not 
easily be decided. The value of an iota 
was once the cause of a most violent theo- 
Jogical controversy ; the medical dispute is 
scarcely worth so much ; but, as in the former 
instance so in the present, the proximity of 
the parties seems to increase theft repulsion, 
Tt is, therefore, necessary to explain the 
enigma, and in order to do so, to direct your 
attention to parties as existing ip the College 
of Surgeons, 

Some time previously to the appointment 
of Mr. Warburton’s Committee, there was a 
strong interest on the subject of reform 
amoung a few of the members of that body, 
butit was areform of the body itself; the 
interests of the teacher were more and more 
the object of attention; but these were not 
the same ; the School, supported by the Col- 
lege, was the rival of every other; and while 
it was the object of the private Schools to be 

® placed on an equality with that of the Col- 
lege, and to have the College (as in London) 
the guardian of all, indifferently, it was 
the policy of the College School to maintain 
the ascendancy of their position. 

To effect this, every means were put io 
force, and abuses gradually sprung up in 
the constitution of the College, which were 
altogether altering its character, From 
having been formerly a fgjr representation 
of the surgical profession Dublin, it was 
becoming more and more a personation of 
the school attached to it. The interests of the 
practitioner were less, those of the schools 
more, the subjects of debate; and,accordingly, 
as other interests seemed to clash with the 
College Schools, so was the College itself 
torn by the most violent dissension in the 
attempt to crush the opposition ; and thus, 
from having enjoyed a long period of peace | 
and prosperity, the College became the con- | 
stant scene of warfare, 

Asa proof of the spirit in which it was! 
carried on, I need only instance one fact. 
Mr. Carmichael was then, as he is now, the) 
zealous and determined advocate of Reform: | 
the fact of his being so, and at the same time | 
of his opening a new medical school under | 
auspices most dangerously favourable, was | 
sufficient to expose him to such a torrent of 
invective and scurrility, as would have for 


could tolerate such conduct; but corruption 
had gained too much strength, and the cor- 
respondent who made this attack in your 
pages (Lanctr, vol, ii., 1530-31, p. 395), 
was not only listened to, but treated to an 
absolute ovation. He became, in bis own 
words, the * Prime Minister of the College ;” 
and the acts of that administration form a 
most valuable commentary on the new-born 
zeal of this identical government to /ead in 
the present struggle for reform, No means 
were spared, then, to crush the reformers, 
The very pupils who, in admiration of his 
views, requested that Mr. Carmichael would 
publish the lecture in which they were put 
forward, were marked for vengeance, One 
victim was sacrificed to their wrath; another 
hardly excepted; and a system of tyranny 
was exercised, which prevented any but their 
friends being admitted into their body. 

Mr. Warburton ably exposed this abuse ; 
and if the Irish Section of the medical evi- 
dence had been published, a more graphic 
illastration could not be given of the eagle 
glance with which it was detected, the fatal 
grasp with which it was seized, and the 
agonised writhings to escape from the in- 
diction of his cross-examination. It was 
too dangerous to repeat this system, and 
other means were calied into requisition to 
effect the same o! ject: the admission-fee was 
raised, the period of probation was length- 
ened, and every obstacle which could safely 
be used was thrown io the way of a mem- 
ber’s admission, 

The balance of parties, which preponde- 
rated on the side of the College School, was 
thus retained in its position, and the admi- 
nistration were secured in office, when the 
pressure from without gave them a salutary 
warning, that they could not long maintain 
their course, if the tide of feeling were once 
directed against them. Associations, com- 
posed of the members of other medical cor- 
porations, were forming throughout the 
country ; the College was beset, it had few, 
if any, friends ; revelations of a0 very Battering 
character were made before the Parliamen- 
tary Committee; and the delegates who were 
once sent to advocate its mterests, found that 
** railway jobbers, soap-boilers, and tallow- 
chandiers,”’*® received from members of Par- 
liament a much more gracious attention 
than medical corporators. 

Fortunately for the College, the local asso- 
ciations were too short a time in existence 
to command much more attention, and (heir 
representative seems to have been equally 
oflended with his treatment. In this ha- 
mour the disputants met, shook bands, and, 
like Peachum and Lockit, acknowledged 
they were both in the wrong. A plan of 
reform was agreed upon, at the head of 
* Vide Dr. Maunsell’s letter, * Medical 
Press,” vol. i., p. 194. 
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which was to be the College; it was to be | mits should be afforded them to obtain letters 


the great centre of union, which was to re- 
galate the motions of all minor associations ; 
and thus was accomplished a revolution of 
feeling in favour of the said administration, 
which once again restored them to the 
highest confidence. Mr. Carmichael, who, 
in disgust, had long retired from the College, 
again came forward, determined to let no 
private feeling interfere with his favourite 
object. All parties in the College were una- 
nimous in their desire to co-operate with the 


testimonial ;” in other words, there must be 
a real examination, but requiring no more, 
The College mustered in sufficient strength 
to defeat this, and to prove the sense in 
which they understood the resolution upon 
which the Correspondence Committee acted. 
Still the project was not given up; and, 
April 18, 1839, a very ambiguous Report 
was again brought up, recommending “ the 


incorporation of the whole body of practi- 
tioners into a firm and powerful union,” and 


different classes of medical meno, in a cause | that the College should pass a series of de- 
which every one acknowledged to be indis- claratory resolutions; one of which was, 
pensable ; still, however, this sudden change |“ That the College are prepared to go to the 
from corporate exclasiveness to the most length of seeking a new charter of incorpo- 
liberal professions, was, to many, quite inex-| ration, if the proposed union could not be 
plicable. Mr. Carmichael, it is true, and satisfactorily effected by any other mode.” 
some of the reformers, gave them their con- | Still there was no absolute resolution declam 
fidence ; but others preferred to watch the | ing that a charter should be sought, to in- 
progress of events, prepared to give their | corporate the whole body of practitioners in 
support to every measure calculated to ad-/a firm and powerful College. It was only 
vance a union of the profession, but ready in case of failure that a charter should be 


at the same time to oppose any attempt to looked for, and that for the purpose of ce- 


convert this movement to a different object. 
Whether such caution was justifiable, the 
result will prove. 

The advantage to the College was obvious ; 
buat what were the Associations to receive? 


menting the union. 

No sooner had this resolution been agreed 
to, than the Committee determined to try no 
mode but one, and set to work to plan the 
| reconstruction of the College altogether,—a 


The great benefit set forward was, that, the | syllable of which was not divulged to the 
College being their head, their strength | College until the 26th of May, and that ina 
would be concentrated, and a character manner best calculated to keep them in the 
given to their proceedings which must com- dark. There was no report brought up now, 
mand attention. The Associations would nor was the College formally summoned to 
have one medical body at least in their take into consideration the propositions 
favour ready to co-operate in effecting a their Committee had intended to submit al, 
redress of grievances, or, in the words of the the Congress of the Profession: no, they 
resolution appointing the Correspondence only condescended to say, “ that they would 
Committee (Sept. 8, 1838), to carry this attend at the College on Saturday next 
union into effect, “to organise with them a (May 26), at 4 o'clock, to explain the nature 
systematic plan of co-operation, for securing and order of the proceedings to be adopted at 
equal rights and privileges to all properly- the ensuing Congress; and earnestly request- 
educated and regularly recognised physicians ed that the members of the College would 
and surgeons, and resisting all attempts to take the trouble of meeting them for that 
lessen their independence, or diminish the purpose, viz., to hear the nature and order 
amount of remuneration to which they are of the proceediggs explained! They were 
entitled by their public services.” not summoned to deliberate, but to listen. No 
In this alliance to maintain the rights of reason why they were earnestly entreated to 
medical men against the injustice of coroners, attend, even for that purpose, was given ; 
the contempt of judges, and the indifference not a hint of propositions of the most vital 
of Parliament, few would have imagined it consequence to the very existence of the 
to mean a systematic plan to incorporate a College, being about to b# proposed to the 
certain number of medical gentlemen as profession at large, was dropped. This in- 
members and licentiates of the College, formation was reserved for members who 
without the trouble of an examination; yet pleased to attend, and who, it is needless 
such was the fact. On Dec. 29, 1838,the to add, were completely taken by sur- 
Committee made a Report, in which, after a | prise. 
long discussion upon its advantages, they! The Congress met, and the Committee 
posed an act of grace to enable the Col- | proposed for their approval the very mea- 
“to grant licences, upon a formal exa- | sure which the College had scouted before, 
mination, to such graduates of other Col-'—“ That, at the first formation of the new 
leges, as may be recommended by a Committee College (!) all persons holding degrees or 
to be nominated by the College ;” that is, by diplomas in medicine or surgery from an 
the aforesaid administration. After consi- of the Colleges or Universities, who coul 
derable discussion this was refused, and a produce evidence of irreproachable moral 
resolution passed instead, “ that every faci- and professional character (to be determined, 
lity which the charter of the College per- ofcourse, by a Committee), should be enrolled 


as members, if of five years’ standing ; and as 
licentiates, if not members, upon payment of 
asum not exceeding 20 guineas.” These re- 
solutions were carried by acclamation ; and 
then the Committee thought fit to make a 
report to the College, which it is needless to 
say the College refused to adopt. The whole 
scheme of their reform was now developed, 
against which fifty-two members and one 
hundred and forty licentiates (monopolists, 
of course,) protested. The whole College 
was roused to a determined and indignant 
opposition, and the project most miserably 
failed. They were, of course, charged by 
the Committee with a breach of faith, be- 
cause they assented to seek for a new 
charter, if the union could not be effected by 
any other mode. But those who made, and 
Bow repeat the charge, passed over the prio- 
cipal condition, They never tried any other 
mode, though another is found now to suc- 
ceed admirably; they never brought before 
the College any evidence that it was neces- 
Sary ; they never even told the College the 
alterations required. No; but,on theirown 


responsibility, in place of asking the assent 
of the College, they requested the approval 
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that to a future opportunity. I remain, Sir, 
yours very obediently, 


Mepicus, 
Dublin, August, 1540. 


A BONE-SETTER versus A PATIENT, 


Ar the County Court, York, the following 
cause was tried on the 12th inst., before 
Mr. Hoxrtey, the County Clerk, Nisi Prias: 

Ruopes v. Arkixson.—The plaintiff lives 
at Bishop Monkton, and is a “ celebrated” 
bone-setter, The defendants, a brother and 
sister, occupy a farm near Ripon. Io Aug. 
1835, Edward Atkinson went to Monkton to 
fetch the bone-setter to see his son, who had 
been throwa off a horse, by which a com- 
pound fracture of a most severe nature had 
been caused. The leg was bandaged up by 
the plaintiff and his son ; ia 8 month the lad 
was recovering fast, and on the 17th of 
October the plaintiff discontinued his visits, 
For this he sent in a bill for £15 2s. 6d., 
which he now sought to recover, charging 
£5 for the first operation and his journey 
there, and the remainder for bandages and 


of the Congress, and therefore became ob-| ointment. The plaintiff bad frequently de- 
noxious to the very charge which they have livered in his bill, but had not received 
made. But, in fact, considering the practice payment, as he was always put off with 
which had hitherto prevailed in the College,| some excuse. The defendants had never 
the mistake of the Committee is easily ex-| made any objection to the items, and had 
cena In themselves they constituted the always stated that the cure was a very good 
y which usually went by the name of the one. 
College ; they never dreamed that the whole| Mr. Tempce submitted that as the County 
body of members would have been roused Clerk could not nonsuit, a verdict for the 
from an apathy into which they had so long defendant must be returned, as the plaintiff 
been sunk ; and hence they very plausibly was nota regular surgeon, holding a diploma 
reasoned that they, as the College, could not from the College of Surgeons, nor any legal 
be ignorant of what they, as the Committee, qualification to practise. 
perfectly understood, Mr. BLanstagp contended, on the con- 
Had the scheme succeeded, the College trary, that this argument only referred to 
would have been the sacrifice to expiate all persons practising in London, and that even 
former misdeeds. The hitherto exclusive, in that case the statute only demanded a 
but now liberal adminjstration would, with penalty of £5 per moath for practising with- 
some friendly additions, be the Council to} ont a licence. 
govern the profession; Svho could be so After the case had been fully argaed, the 
ungrateful as to reject them after the benefits County Clerk decided that it should go to 
they have conferred’) the influeace which the Jury. 
was rapidly on the wane would be increased) Mr. Terre addressed the Jury for the 
in a tenfold degree ; and the reform which defendants. He then called the boy to prove 
threatened them with ruin, was to become | that he had only received three bottles of 
their strongest support. These visions, how-| medicine and two boxes of ointment, 
ever, vanished with the failure of the plany;| The Jury found a verdict for the plaintiff— 
the suspicions of the more cautious reform- | Damages £10, 
ers were fully justified, greater distrust was 
excited, and the most favourable prospect 
of ageneral union of the profession was suc- 
ceeded, by a déscontent and disunion which 
even still paralyses the efforts of all who are, We hear of a draggist, a Mr. Backman, 
anxious for its welfare. A further history of Cheltenham, who declines to sell quack- 
of the movements of the same party since medicines, “ In certain situations,” he says 
this abortive attempt, would throw addi- in his advertisements, “and ander peculiar 
tional light upon their exertions in favour of circumstances, when good medical advice 
reform ; but having trespassed to so great a| cannot be procured, there may be some ex- 
length vn your indulgence, I shall reserve, case for their employment; butin a place 
with your permission, any comments upon like Cheltenham, where professional talent 
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of the highest order is within the — 
both of the rich and poor, I am not willing, 
for the sake of gain, to contribute to the 
diffusion of noxious agents, which are pro- 
ductive of such pernicious, and often fatal, | 
consequences to the community.” How can | 
“noxious agents” be justifiably employed | 
in the absence of “good medical advice.”’ | 
This “excuse” is very like the “ circum- 
stance ” that warrants inoculation for small- 
pox. Ifaman have no money, the use of 
counterfeit coin may transport him to Botany 
Bay. The bad is not better than none. 


QUACK IN CHARLOTTE-STREET. 


To the Editer of ' of Tue Lancer. 

Sik :—Can you keep a look-out aftera per- 
son who advegfises himself as the Rev. Dr. 
Willis Mosely Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, 
saying, that from benevolence rather than 
gain, he will cure others, having cured him- 
self, of nervous or mental complaints’? I 
suspect he is no clergyman, but a quack. 
Mr. Edward Coldman, a miller of Ockley, 
near Dorking, who has a large family, and 
in humble circumstances, went to him twice 
on the above subject, and derived no bene- 
fit whatever from the visits, but was charged 
£6 Gs for advice! Mr. Randel, 
Farm, near Dorking, also sent to him three | 
times, on the same complaint, and found not | 
the least benefit from so doing, The chief! 
thing that the quack advised was, that he 
should wash his head with cold wate-. The 
charge to this patient was 18 guineas. This) 
“* benevolence” should be widely advertised. | 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


of Vigo) 


August 5, 1840. 


MEDICAL COURT APPOINTMENTS, | 


— 


Prince Atnert bas appointed, as Physi-| 
cians in Ordinary to his Royal Highness, li 

Sir Jawes Crank, M.D., F.RS., and 

Hesry M.D., 

As Physicians Extraordinary, 
Jous Forres, M.D., F_R.S., and 
T. Gorvon, M.D., Dep. Insp. Gen, Hosp. 

As Surgeons in Ordinary, 
Sir Brovte, 
Bessamin Travers, F.R,S,, and 
Cuarces Aston Key, Esq. 
As Sargeon Dentist, 
Atexanvoer Nasmytu, 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 


Spinal Curvature, its Consequences and |! 


its Cure. Illustrated by the History of 


Thirty-three Cases successfully Cured. By 
Joho B. Serny, M.D. 


| welty. 


— 


| examinations, 


CLERICAL QUACK.—COURT APPOINTMENTS. 


The Principal Baths of Germany consi- 
dered, with Reference to their Remedial 
Efficacy in Chronic Disease. By Edwia 
Lee, Surgeon. pp. 172. 

An Inquiry into the History and Influence 
of the Lichield Waters: intended to show 
the Necessity of an Immediate and Final 
Drainage of the Pools. 1840. 


CORRESPONDENTS, 


The reply to the letter of Fairplay was 
mislaid. No double fee could be claimed 
if the half was really a proper sum. A fee, 
however, was earned; and such fees should 
neither be asked to be, nor expected to be, 
foregone. We cannot recommend the code 


| of etiquette which demands the gratuitous 


exercise of medical services. There would 
otherwise exist no eheck upon unreasonable 
encroachments. 


Mavilla.—Advertisements of the kind put 
forth in the Hull newspaper by the North 
Dr. Thomas Buchanan (from the Univ. of 
Glasgow) are so common, that they unfor- 


|tanately want the recommendation of no- 


Dr. Buchanan has simply varied the 
| routine by announcing, that * in the prac- 
| tice ot midwifery he never lost a patient, 
although he has had to the exteat of three 
cases a-day.”’ 

Is “ Dr. Adamson, from Edinburgh.” 
| present residing at 6, Belvoy-terrace, V te 
hall-road, a member of any medica! college, 
or a graduate of any university in these 
kingdoms ; and, if so, of which? 

A Reader of the Lancet.—The restriction 

would now become a punishment to nine- 
 conthe of the children. The step isthe result 
of a particular conformation, and not of 
habit. In some schools a similar position 
is enforced. 


Jurenis has derived impressions on the 
subject of his inquiries so confused and 


j erroneous, that it is impossible to answer 
either of his questions. 


Neither certain 
Universities nor any others possess any 
such right or “ presentation.” Young men 
are never sent, but usually go,—having ar- 
rived at years of discretion,—to the Univer- 
sity in question ; they go there, not to study, 
for there is no school attached, but to pass 
The businesgof the institu- 
tion inclades no lecturing. No Irish Pro- 
vincial College possesses a right of any 


“| kind, beyond its own half-acre domain, un- 


| less, perhaps, a thief has broken in, and then 
it may send for a constable to clap the maa 
in the cage. 
The letter of Mr. Edwards, Mr. Atter- 
, and Dr, Grodon, next week, 


